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I.  Ti-iE  SUBi^ECT:  The  Saar  River  Crossing,  February,  1945.  % 

A.  ThejEattle. 

(1)  At  0630  hours,  22  February  1945,  the  301  st  an  i 

302nd  Infantry  Regiments  of  the  94th  Infantry  Division 
conducted  a  hasty  river  crossing  across  the  Saar  River  biitwecn 
Tabe-n  and  Stadt  under  the  cover  of  smoke.  By  24  Februarv 
1945,  both  regiments  had  crossed  and  secured  a  bridgehead  one 
and  a  half  miles  deep,  allowing  for  the  rapid  crossing  of 

tanks,  tank  destroyers,  and  motor  vehicles  over  a  single 
treadway  bridge  in  the  vicinity  of  Taben.  With  the  crossing, 
the  XX  (US)  Corps  was  assured  the  capture  of  Trier,  a  key 
communications  center  in  Western  Germany.  • 

l  ^  S'urrou-itA.'no  t 

(2)  The  surprise  crossing  of  the  JSaar  River  ^ 

followed  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  the  Saar — Moselle  'I 

Triangle.  The  Triangle  is  an  area  formed  from  an  apex  at  the  I 

meeting  of  the  Saar'  (east)  and  the  Moselle  (west)  Rivers  in  I 

the  north  to  a  base  along  an  east-west  line  roughly  I 

coterminous  with  the  southern  bor'der  of  Luxembourg.  Measuring 

sofiiG  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  on  narh  side,  th*-"-  triang'^s 
extended  not  quite  thirteen  miles  at  the  base.  Although  the 
West  Wall  (The  Scjig-ried  Line)  in  this  sector  lay  east  beyond 
the  Saar,  in  1939  to  1940,  the  Germans  had  constructed  a 

supplemeritary  fortified  line  across  the  base  of  the  triangle 
from  Nenning  i  r.  the  west  to  Drschols,  which  lies  at  a  great 
nor thwester m  loop  in  the  Saar.  Assuming  the  neutrality  of 
Luxembourg,  this  line,  known  as  the  Orscholz  Switch  to  the 
Ger  maris  and  the  Siegfried  Switch  to  the  Americans’,  was 
designed  both  to  protect  Trier  and  the  Moselle  corridor  to  the 
Rhine  River  and  to  prevent  outflanking  of  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  West  Wall.(l) 

(3)  In  January  1945,  the  Saar-Moselle  Triangle 
constituted  an  uncleared  sector  within  General  George  C. 

Patton’s  Third  Army  operational  zone.  It  remained  uncleared 
due  to  the  December  1944  call  t  ^  move  Third  Army  forces  into 

the  Ardennes  Breach  created  by  tn  .  German  suprise  offensive. 

General  Walton  H.  Walker’s  XX  Corps  on  the  left  wing  of  tkic.' 

Tii.i.r;.-:  Army  kiad  managed  to  turn  only  a  scant  force  against  trie.' 

Cii  ficlioiz  Switch  and  the  Triangle  in  November  and  Decemiber, 
aclii  C'v'i  ng  a  minor  penetration  on  the  left  portion  of  ttie 
Switch  at  Tettingen  and  Butzdorf,  only  fo  relinquish  it  to’thc- 
Srx-mnn  offrnaivo  in  .  late  December.  The  task  of  clearing  the 

■  switch  was  assigned  to  Major  General  Harry  J.  Maloney’s 
inexperienced  94th  Infantry  Division  upon  its  cHrrival  in 
sector  in  January  1945. 

(4)  The^  XX  Corps  participants  in  the  battle  for 
the  Saar-Moselle  Triangle  and  the  Saar  River  crossing  included 
tiie  94th  Infantry  Division  and  the  10th  Armored 

C.B.  MacDonald,  I!2§_La§t_Qf  f  ensi.yei, 
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Di vi si  on (commanded  by  Major  General  William  H.  Morris,  Jr.), 
■fhp  Third  Cavalry  Group  defended  the  Corps'  center, 
approximately  nine  miles  along  the  Saar  to  the  con-f  1  ueiice  ot 
the  Saar  and  the  Nied,  while  the  95th  Infantrv'  Division  held 
the  remainder  at  the  corps  front,  to  include  defending  a 
bridgehead  over  the  Saar  at  Saarlautern.  Opposing  the  U.S.  XX 
Corps  were  the  German  416th  Infantrv'  Division,  the  Pans 
Grenadier  Division,  and  the  256th  Vol ks-Grenadier  Division. ( 
During  the  battle  for  the  Triangle,  the  Germans  also  hastily 
threw  in  elements  of  the  11th  Panzer  Division  and,  after  the 
crossing,  the  2nd  and  6th  Mountain  Division. (3) 


» 


2.  Ibid,  p.  117-120, 

3.  Ihe _ XX_CgreSi  p. 265-275. 
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a_i  as  u  j: 


B.  Historical  Research 


1.  The  overall  resources  -for  conducting  a  detailed 
analysis  into  the  Saar  River  crossing  are  limited.  All  th 

rimary  documents  are  available  in  the  Combined  Arms  Resear c 
ibrary  (CARL)  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  while  the 
econdary  holdings  are  at  the  Military  History  Institute, 
arlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania.  All  of  the  secondary 

oldings  were  made  available  by  i nter-1 i brary  loans  through 
the  CoHibined  Arms  Research  Library. 

2.  The  research  holdings  are  as  follows: 

<a)  Primary 

Af ter-Action_ReEorti.  94th  Infantry  Division, 

I  Jan~-  9  May  1945. 

Byrnes,  Lt.  Laurence  G.  (editor).  Hi.story_Qf 
the_94th_Inf  aQtry_Di  yi  si.gn_i  n_Wgr  1  d_War_l  li. 
Washington:  Infantry  Journal  Press,  1948. 

_tb®_Saarr!jQsel_j[e_Tri.angl  e_and 

Corps. 

MacDonald,  Charles  B.  Itie_Last_Qf f ensi ye._ 

Wt^shington:  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military 

History,  U.S.  Army,  1972. 

MacDonald,  Charles  B.  Itls_Mighty_Endeaygri 
0O3§£li£iQ_EiQwed_Fgrces_in_the_Eurggean_Th  eater 
iQ_yQ!lld_War_I  Ijj.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1969. 

Ihe_XX_CgrgsX. _ Its_Hi  stgry_and_Seryi_ce_i.n 

yocId_War_I Prepared  and  written  by  XX 
•  Corps  personnel .  ^ 

(b)  Secondary 

■t.  Esposito,  BG  Vincent  J.  (editor).  Ihe_Wg£t 

E!eiQt_At  l.a5_of_Amer  i.can_WarSji.  Vol  II.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Praegdr,  1959. 

Gourley,  James  L.  LanngQeers_,Pgstl_Ihe_Stgry 
gf  _the_94th_Di_yi  si,gn_Art  i  1 1  erYi  1945. 

2‘^.llt_Fd_el_d_Arti  1  J^ery_Battal  i gn_at_HD(Xig_and 
Abroad. _  Vimperk:  Stei nbrenner ,  1945. 

Ihe_Q<Jy§sey_gf  _the_5th_Fi  el  d_Art  i  1  l.ijry_Grgug;. 
Rosonheim:  1945. 


P  c^.  Q  0  “ 


fii  r. 


5tb,-.Ei§Ld_Arti  ligr:i^_grouBj.  The  Artillery 
Center,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  Baton  Rouge: 
Army-Navy  Publishing  Company,  1950. 

igeilZ§tClk§z8il£!lQ^3._Ib.e_§tgry_Qf_the_ZZ!3:tb 

I§Dl<-.B§sferQyer_iattal.i.gna.  Nurenburg : 

Zimmerman,  1945. 

I!l!§-.dii£Q!Zi'_Sf_t.bg_ZQl5th_Tank_DestrQyer 

EstfeiiiQQ_£cQ!!!_B_Eiys_5^_fes_^ci_8sya. 

Landshut;  Kratasch  and  Company,  1945. 

Wei g ley,  Russell  F.  EiseQhgyec.lg_Li§utenants 
Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1981. 

Walker,  Lieutenant  General  Walton  H.  "The  XXth 

Corps'  Final  Campaigns." 

y4.S4._at_Wari  Washington:  Dec.  1945. 

(c)  Other:  A  letter  requesting  oral 

interviews  with  participants  in  the  Saar  River  Crossing  was 
forwarded  to  the  94th  Infantry  Division  Association.  To  date, 
no  reply  has  been  received. 
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C.  Source  Evaluations. 


1.  The  Histgr^_Qf  _the_94th^Inf  antr^_Diyi,si  on  k,-:?. 
written  and  published  .  under  the  direction  of  Major  General 
Harray  J.  Maloney.  In  May  1945,  General  Maloney  appointed  a 
full  time  division  historian.  Major  Samuel  H.  Hays,  Assistant 
G-3,  to  prepare  a  complete  and  comprehensive  outline  for  the 
history  of  the  94th  Division.  Major  Hays  was  assisted  by 
other  appointed  members  of  the  Division  Historical  Board: 
Major  Carl  H.  Schofield;  Captain  Frederick  D.  Standish  II?  and 
Technician  Fourth  Grade  Raymond  0.  Kraws.  These  personnel 
drew  up  the  original  outline  for  the  history,  gathered  the 
required  source  material,  and  compiled  an  exhaustive  narrative 
of  the  battles  for  the  Saar — Moselle  Triangle  and  the  Sarr 
River  crossing  itself.  In  July  1945,  the  actual  writing  of 
the  manuscript  was  turned  over  to  Major  Paul  W.  Marshall,  of 
the  319th  Engineers,  who,  in  turn,  received  assistance  from 
Major  John  N.  Smith,  Captain  Thomas  J.  McIntyre,,  Lieutenant 
George  F.  Shaw,  Lieutenant  Robert  Gordon,  Lieutenant  Harold  N. 
Clieatham,  and  Lieutenant  John  N.  Hi  1  let.  They  were  appointed 
to  replace  the  original  Historical  Board  members.  The  mass  of 
reccrds  were  studied  exhaustively,  and  hundreds  of  interviews 
were  conducted  with  combat  personnel  of  the  division  at  all 
levels.  As  redepl  o  '  .rient  or  reassignment  took  its  toll.  Board 
members  were  replaced.  Major  Smith  replaced  Major  Marshall  as 
liislor  ian,  who,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Pierce  V. 
WheaLly,  formerly  of  the  301st  Infantry,  as  the  Division  was 
inactivated  in  March  1946.  In  September  1946,  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  G.  Byrnes  took  up  the  project  and  proceeded  to 
rearrange  and  rewrite  the  history.  Maps  were  prepared  and 
numerous  photographs  were  obtained  from  the  official  files  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps.  It  was  during  Lieutenant  Byrnes' 
tenure  that  the  manuscript  finally  went  to  press  in  1947.  The 
book  provided  a  well-balanced  account  of  the  events 
surrounding  the  crossing  of  the  Saar  River.  It  is  the  result 
of  an  exhaustive  study  of  original  source  material  and 
interviews  and,  as  such,  constitutes  the  most  important  data 
resource  for  -the  preparation  of  tactical  analysis  of  tlie 

events  leading  to  and  the  actual  ..rossing  of  the  Saar  River. 
This  history  is  judged  to  be  factual,  unbiased,  and  entirely 
c:  OIV51  sient  with  the  paucity  of  information  available  fi'om 
uther  SQur'ces.  (4) 


2.  The  21th _ iDfSOtCy _ After -Action Pepnrt 

constitutes  an  official  account  describing  the  Division's 
activities  during  specified  periods,  in  this  case,  the  period 
iT  nuary  -  March  1945.  Each  report  was  written  on  the  first  of 
t  .'or  y  month  and  covers  the  prc^vious  month's  activities,  to 
include  missions,  tc-sks,  and  results.  The  Assistant  G-3,  94tii 
Division,  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.B.  Durbin,  was  responsible  for 

_feb®_21tb_iQf  §DtCi^_IQiyisi  OQj, 


4. 

p .  X  i  i  i  . 


Byrnes, 
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this  task  during  this  ‘  timet rame.  Written  to  caver  tfi.- 
tactical  situation,  the  documents  chronologically  depict  dail'' 
events  surrounding  encounters  with  the  enemy  before,  during, 
and  after  the  Saar  River  crossing.  Though  the  document 

contains  little  if  any  analysis,  it  provides  an  excellent 
source  from  which  to  adjudicate  the  value  of  Lt.  Byrnes' 
history  as  well  as  other  sources. 

3.  The _ Qaeture _ Qf_the_Saar-MQsel 1 e_Trlangl e_and 

TtliSC  is  an  operational  report  of  the  U.S.  XX  Corps  prepared 
by  Lieutenant  General  Walton  H.  Walker,  which  covers  the 
period  15  December  1944,  to  12  March  1945.  This  excellent 

document  covers  the  XX  Corps  attack  into  the  Saar — Moselle- 
Triangle  to  defeat  the  enemy  intermediate  and  final 
fortifications  constituting  that  sector's  portion  of  the  West 
Wall,  the  hasty  crossing  of  the  Saar  itself,  and  the  rapid 

drive  to  seise  the  key  city  of  Trier.  The  great  value  of  the 
official  document  is  that  it  includes  key  appendices  which  are 
in  effect  field  orders  and  after — action-type  reports  covering 
the  actions  of  XX  Corps  units  associated  with  the  94th 
Infantry  Division  during  the  period  in  question.  These  serve 
to  establish  the  proper  perspective  for  the  division's 
operations.  This  document  is  also  key  to  the  understanding  of 
the  strategic  setting.  Closely  aligned  to  this  report  is  Jhe 

XX Cgrpsi itE_Hi,stQry_gnd_Se!;;iyi.ce_i.n_Wor  l.d_War_Tij_  prepared 

by  Corps  personnel  after  the  war.  The  latter  is  an  oriainal 
document  valuable-  for  use  in  establishing  the  strategic  and 
operational  settings  for  the  battle.  It  can  also  be  used  to 
confiriii  some  details  at  the  tactical  level. 

4,  Ihe_La5t_0f f ensi.ye  by  Charles  B.  MacDonald  is 
chronologically  the  final  work  in  the  Ihe_EurgBean_Theater 
QP.SC§tiQQ§  sub-series  of  Ihe^Uni ted_State5_Army_in_Wgrl d_War 
Hi  Mr  MacDonald  is  also  the  author  of  Ihe_Seigri.ed_Li.ne 
CamgaigD  and  co-author  of  Ihree_Battl.e5l_Arnayi.l.l.ei._Al tyszo^. 
§Q^_._Schrni d.ti.  both  of  which  are  found  in  the  same  official 
series.  The  book  describes  the  campaign  as  it"  gathers 
momentum  from  the  Ardennes  and  the  West  Wail,  and  evolves  into 
(iiassive  sweeps  by  huge  Allied  columns  .(cross  the  breadth  of 
Gr;riT;any  after  the  assault  of  the  Rhii;  •  River.  Also  it 
describes  the  Lrapping'  of  huge  German  forces  in  the  Rutn" 
Fe-giori,  the  discovery  of  the  horror  i.i  the  concentf  at  i  ori 
c^-mps,  aind  the  mad  dash  to  the  Elbe  River  for  the  juncture 
with  the  Soviet  forces.  This  magnificent  volume  graphically 
Lifi-iilds  the  strategic  level  of  operations  and  the  role  of  the 
Americain  Armies  -  First,  Seventh,  Ninth,  and  Fifteenth  -  whicli 
constituted  the  largest  and  most  powerful  force  fielded  by  the 
United  States.  Sufficient  detail  on  the  roles  of  the  Allieo 
Armies  and  the  tactic  air  forces  is  provided  to  put  the  roli- 
of  the  American  Armies  in  proper  perspective.  The  wortliv 
contributions  of  such  reknown  war  personalities  as  Generals  of 
the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Omar  N.  Bradley,  General'; 
Jacob  L.  Devers  and  William  H.  Simpson,  and  several  G('?rmari 
officers,  to  include  General  Hasso  Von  Manteuffel,  enhance  the 
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historical  and  analytical  value  of  this  worthy  tome. (5)  It  \ 

has  been  used  extensively  to  establish  the  stratecic  arid 

operational  setting  for  this  analysis.  It  also  provides  an 
excellent  account  of  the  battle  for  the  Saar — Moselle  Triangle 
at  the  operational  level.  Tactical  detail  on  the  actuf I 
crossing  itself,  however,  is  very  limited  and  does  not  provide 
any  new  information. 

5.  The  remaining  resources  obtained  were  of 

secondary  value  only,  consisting  predominantly  of  small 
unit-level  brochures  of  the  type  used  to  promote  esprit  in 
newly  arrived  unit  personnel.  All  were  obtained  from  Carlisle 
Barracks'  Military  History.  Institute  and  did  not  contribute 
anything  new  or  significant  to  the  research  effort  except  for 
some  annedotes  concerning  some  of  the  participants  in  the 
battles  and  campaigns.  Any  detail  concerning  the  Saar  River 
cr ::aEsi"ng  was  minimal  and  was  available  in  the  previously 
fite-ntioned  sources. 


MacDonald,  Ihe_Last_Of f ensiye^  pp.  vii-x. 
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II. 


THE  STRATEGIC  SETT  IN'S. 


A.  The  Strategy. 

1.  The  German  Ardennes  offensive  of  December  1944 
had  upset  the  Allied  "Broadfront  Strategy".  This  strategy 
envisioned  an  advance  generally  all  along  the  front  from 
Holland  in  the  north  to  Switzerland  in  the  south  until  the 
Rhine  River  was  reached?  from  there,  the  main  effort  would 
surge  across  the  Rhine  in  the  north  to  seize  the  River  Ruhr 
and  the  critical  Ruhr  inaustrial  region.  Throughout  the 
course  of  the  counteroffensive,  the  Supreme  Commander,  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  had  never  wavered  in  his  determination 
to  eventually  return  to  this  strategy.  So  in  late  January, as 
the  Americans  were  erasing  the  last  of  the  bulge  in  the 
Ardennes,  the  12th  Army  Group  Commander,  General  Omar  Bradley 
was  very  aware  that  the  focus  of  the  Allied  effort  was  to 
shift  north  from  his  Army  Group  to  General  Bernard 
Montgomery’s  21st  Army  Group.  This  implied  relinquishing  some 
of  his  own  divisions  to  General  Simpson’s  Ninth  Army,  still 
under  Montgoniery’ s  command. 

2.  The  release  of  American  units  to  Montgomery  was 
objectionable  to  Bradley.  Furthermore,  in  his  mind,  there 
were  plenty  of  reasons  to  justify  his  holding  on  to  the  29 
divisions  comprising  his  First  and  Third  Armies.  Very 
logically,  he  felt  that  his  forces  shcitild  capitalize  on  the 
fTiQijiioivl urn  generated  by  the  elimination  of  the  bulge  to  drive  on 
through  the  Eifel,  catch  the  Germans  off-balance  while  they 
anticipated  an  attack  from  the  north  by  the  21st  Army  Group, 
and  thereby  gain  the  Rhine  in  a  position  to  cut  in  behind  the 
enemy  facing  Montgomery. 

3.  Though  the  proposal  was  not  incompatible  with 
Eisenhower's  own  plan  -  for  it  did  not  matter  whether  the 
British  or  the  Americans  reached  the  Rhine  first  -  the  British 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  indicated  their  disagreement  with 
Eisenhower  and  insisted  on  a  strategy  review  by  the  Combined 
Chiefs  prior  to  the  forthcoming  Malta  Conference.  Their 
objection  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Allies  lacked  the 
cti  t-'iigth  for  two  simultaneous  thrusts  arid  the  insistence  thc't 

i J 1  forces  should  be  assembled  for  the  drive  in  the  north. 

• 

4.  Eisenhower  rejected  the  British  concept.  -He 
rei-  Grated  his  plan  to  hold  a  defendable  line  on  the  Rhine 
before  jumping  the  river  in  strength  with  the  primary  effort 
in  the  north,  as  previously  stated,  and  a  secondary  effort 
south  of  the  Ruhr  to  link  with  the  main  effort  in  the  north. 
Eisenhower,  therefore*  told  Bradley  to  drive  through  the  Eifei 
with  his  29  divisions.  The  qualification,  however,  was  that 
the  drive  should  be  quick  and  decisive  to  insure  the  certain 
penetration  of  the  West  Wall  Frontier  Defense  -  that  or  lose 
so.  ;e  divisions  and  assume  the  supporting  role. 
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5.  Unfortunately,  a  quick,  decisive  penetrati cn 
would  be  hard  to  achieve.  Athough  the  Germans  were  in  fact 
moving  northward  in  anticipation  of  Montgomery's  attack,  tiiS 
cold,  deep  snow,  and  fatigue  defied  the  possibilities  for 
rapid  success.  From  28  January  to  1  February,  three  corpc 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  frontier  defenses  north  and  east  of 
St.  Vith  within  the  Losheim  Bap;  but  severe  winter  conc'itions 
frustrated  every  effort.  The  forces  accorpl i shed  little  more 
than  to  draw  up  to  the  first  pillboxes  of  the  West  Wall. 

6.  On  1  February,  Eisenhower  ordered  Bradley  to 
halt  and  to  begin  transferring  divisions  to  Simpson's  Ninth 
Army.  Moreover, •  Bradley's  First  Army,  under  General  Jacob  L. 
Devers,  was  ordered  to  seize  the  Ruhr  River  dams  in  order  to 
protect  Montgomery's  right  flank.  In  deference,  Bradley  was 
allowed  to  conduct  limited  attacks  into  the  Eifiel  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  line  of  departure  for  future 
operations.  The  focus  of  the  Allied  offensive  was  effectively 
shifted  to  the  north. 

7.  On  8  February,  Operation  Veritable  was  launched 
southeastward  by  the  First  Canadian  Army  to  seize  the 
Ual 1 ach-Orne  line,  A  day  later,  assuming  the  Ruhr  dams  were 
Cc-^pture-d,  General  •  Simpson  was  to  cross  the  Ruhr  in  Operation 
Grenade,  then  swing  northeast  to  link  on  the  Rhine  with  the 
Cani^di  ans.  (6) 


6. 


MacDonal d ,  Ihe_Mi ghty_Endeayor3 


pp.  415--416. 


B.  The  Operational'  Plan. 


1.  In  addition  to  seizing  the  Ruhr  dams,  the  U.S. 
forces  had  two  other  missions  to  accomplish  prior  to  being 
able  to  drive  to  the  Rhine.  They  had  to  eliminate  the 
irritating  German  bridgehead  (thirty  by  fifty  miles)  south  of 
Strasbourg  called  the  Colmar  Pocket.  Simultaneously,  they  had 
to  clear  a  triangle  embracing  some  100  square  miles  between 
the  confluence  of  the  Saar  and  Moselle  Rivers  near  Trier  and 
overcome  a  spur  of  the  West  Wall  called  the  "Orscholz 
Sehenstel 1 ung"  or  the  Orscholz  Switch. (7) 

2.  True  to  his  passion  for  retracing  the  paths  of 
ancient  conquerors  whenever  doing  so  could  plausibly  be 
combined  with  current  strategic  or  tactical  advantage.  General 
George  S.  Patton  diverted  his  attention  to  Trier  and  therefore 
the  Orscho] z  Switch;  for  Trier  marked  the  historic  city  of 
C£-<esar  '  s  Gallic  conquests. 

3.  Patton  disposed  three  corps,  VIII  in  the  north, 

XII  in  the  center,  and  XX  in  the  south  facing  the  Triangle  and 
Trier.  General  Walker’s  XXth  Corps  was  already  nibbling  in 
the  direction  of  Trier'  along  its  fifty  kilometer  front. 
Patton  sought  to  turn  the  XII  Corps’  76th  Division  southward 
so  as  to  convert  the  attack  on  Trier  and  the  Triangle  into  an 
ei-ivelopment.  To  give  the  attack  appropriate  power,  he  hoped 

to  persuade  SHAEF  to  grant  him  additiont-tl  strength  for  XX 
Cqf.-ps. 

4.  During  November  1?44,  Patton  had  hoped  to  use 
the  83rd  Division  in  the  Orscholz  Switch,  but  the  division  had 
been  snatched  away  from  him.  Thereafter,  the  Switch  had 
defied  the  combined  efforts  of  Combat  Command  Alpha  of  the 
10th  Armored  Division  and  the  358th  Infantry  of  the  90th 
Division.  Future  operations  hinged  on  wresting  control  of  the 
Switch  from  the  Germans. 

5.  In  January,  XX  Corps  dispositions  consisted  of 
Major  General  Twaddle’s  95th  Division  and  Major  General  Paul’s 
26th  Division  on  fifteen  kilometers  of  Walker’s  right  flank:! 
the  Tiiird  Cavalry  Group  defended  an  equal  distance  in  Ll'ie 
c<f;?nter,  and  Major  General  Harry  J.  Maloney’s  inexperi  eni:.>-'d 
94tli  Infantry  division  occupied  some*  twenty  kilometers  on 
Walker’s  left  flank. 

m 

6.  The  94th  Division,  a  new  division  with  little 
or  no  combat  experience,  had  arrived  in  sector  on  7  January. 
Earlier,  it  had  helped  to  contain  Lorient  and  St.  Nazaire  in 
France.  The  divisiori  appeared  to  be  of  questionable  quality 
for  several  reasons.  Not  only  was  it  new,  but  since  its 
arrival,  it  had  sustained  the  highest  ratio  of  non  combat  to 

7.  Ibid,  pp.  416-419. 
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cofiibat  casualties  in  the  Third  Army.  In  -fact,  ic  is  alleged  \ 
titat  Patton  had  threatened  Maloney  with  becoming  a  non  combat 
casualty  himself  if  his  unit  did  not  soon  shape  up. 
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C.  The  Tactical  Plan. 


1.  The  Orschols  Swithch  is  similar 
Wall  •  itse'l-f.  It  is  a  defensive  position  two 
fronted  by  dragon's  teeth  or  antitank  ditches  and 
pill-boxes  and  concrete  bunkers  reinforced 

fortifications.  It  sats  astride  high  ground 

watershed  for  streams  flowing  generally  northeast 
River  and  southwest  to  the  Moselle  River.  The 


to  the  West 
miles  deep, 
composed  of 
with  field 
forming  a 
to  the  Saar 
terrain  is 


rolling  with  sharp  compartments  and  dense  woods  in  places. 
Most  major  roads  converge  on  Saarburg,  which  is  situated 
halfway  up  the  east  side  of  the  Triangle  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Saar  itself. 


2.  As  the  94th  Division  moved  into  position  on  7 
January,  the  levies  imposed  by  the  Ardennes  fighting  had  so 
severely  reduced  General  Walker’s  XX  Corps  that  all  sectors 
were  thinly  manned.  The  94th  Division  faced  the  entire  13 
mile  stretch  of  the  Orschols  Switch,  from  the  Moselle  to  the 
Saar . 


3.  On  12  January,  Walker  ordered  Maloney  to  begin 
a  series  of  battalion-size  probes  against  the  Orschols  Switch, 
in  part  to  prevent  the  enemy  (General  Blaskowitz's  Army  Group 
G)  from  reducing  his  garrisons  there  to  send  reinforcements 
elsewhere,  and  partly  to  season  the  94th  Division.  (8) 

4.  The  battle  for  the  Orscholz  Switch  which  began 
with  a  series  of  probes  on  the  14  January  was  to  last  more 
than  a  month.  The  objective  was  to  punch  through  the  switch 
and  reach  the  Saar  River  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  keep 
sufficient  pressure  on  Army  Group  G. ,  to  force  it  to  retain 
all  its  elements  to  defend  the  Switch.  The  action  ended  up 
with  a  breakthrough  on  19  February  and  a  two  day  exploitation 
to  the  Saar  River  by  21  February.  The  fight  through  this 
first  portion  of  the  West  Wall  cost  the  Germans  an  estimated 
3000  dead  and  many  more  captured.  Only  in  the  94th  Division, 
wlie^■e  thick  antipersonnel  minefields  were  encountered  on  19 
February,  raising  the  Division's  casualties  to  over  a  thousand 
wounded,  were  U.S.  losses  severe.  However,  the  Division  not 
orily  sLiceeded  in  reaching  the  Saar  along  with  the  70th  ArfLUjred 
Eyivitrionr  but  the  Americans  forced  General  B1  askowi  tz  and  Army 
Group  G  to  concentrate  aidditional  forces  a^gainst  the 
relentless  attack  -  forces  which  were  critically  needed  for 
pl.-nned  German  offtensive  actions  elsewhere.  (9) 


8.  Weigley,  iisenhgwerls_L3  eutenantSj_  pp.  589-595. 

9.  MacDonald,  Qffgnsiyej_  pp.  117-129. 
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III.  Review  o-f  the  Tactical  Situation 


A.  Study  of  the  Area  of  Operations 

1.  Climate  and  Weather:  To  fully  appreciate  the 
climate  for  the  Saar  River  crossing  of  22  -  23  February  194?, 
one  must  understand  the  "winter"  weather  experienced  by  the 
94th  Infantry  Division  during  its  4  and  1/2  months  of  action 
on  the  continent.  From  September  1944  to  1  January  1945,  th.e 
94th  Inf  Div  had  been  "containing  enemy  forces  in  Britte^ny  and 
protecting  the  south  flank  of  the  12th  Army  Group  along  the 
Loire  River  to  the  Yonne  River,  inclusive. " <!>  This 
containment  of  German  units  near  the  Breton  ports  of  Lorient 
and  St  Nasaire  occurred  in  the  cold  of  winter  but  was  in  a 
milder  area  and  closer  to  the  major  LOC's  than  the  division 
found  itself  in  February  1945.  The  month  of  January  was  spent 
in  the  cold  and  snow  of  eastern  France  and  the  Alsace  region 
of  Germany.  A  br ief , ' unseasonal  warming  in  early  February  had 
produced  muddy  roads,  soggy  foxholes  and  a  sort  of  never -dry, 
chilling  environment.  On  the  evening  of  21  -  22  February 
1945,  the  Saar  Valley  was  thick  with  a  fog  which  increased  the 
feeling  of  cold  and  amplified  the  volume  of  noise  created  by 
anything  ;iiechani cal .  '  About  noon  on  22  February  1945  the  fog 
lifted. {2>  The  sun  shone  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposing  the 
attacking  30l5t  Regiment  near  Serrig.  The  following  are 
specific  effects  of  the  weather  on: 

(a'  Personnel: 

(1)  Friendly:  Although  operating  in  the  cold 

of  a  thawing  winter,  the  personnel  involved  did  not  appear  to 
be  adversely  affected  collectively  by  the  weather  and  the 
rugged  terrain.  It  cannot  be  documented  whether  this  was  due 
to  the  limited  previous  contact  on  the  continent,  successes  of 
adjacent  units,  the  surge  brought  bn  by  the  thought  of  a 
nearing  victory  or  some  other  factor. 

(2)  Enemy:  Initi.  .  observation  was  limited  b\' 

the  fog.  Near  Serrig,  the  fog  lifted  prior  to  the 
c-sLaL'l  iefTfienl  of  a  bridgehead  by  tlie  301st,  and  the  enem' 
ceLccer  vat  i  on  and  fire  was  devastating.  In  the  south,  much  o- 
the  much  of  the  302d  vjas  across  before  the  fog  lifted  anci 
there  was  no  advantage  for  the  Germans.  The  steep  far  bani 
and  house-shaped  pillboxes  provided  good  observation  posts  ancj 
positions  for  snipers.  "No  one  could  have  expected  that  the 
Americans  would  attack  across  this  steep  country,  but  they 

Headquarters,  94th 

Infantry  Division,  1 ^February  1945. 

2.  Byrnes,  LT  Laurence  G.  (editor),  History_Qf _the_94th 
lQi*QtCY_QiYiii9D_iD_!i!9!l‘.ld_War_iI j.  p.  297. 
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did. "C3J 


(b)  Landscape:  Rugged  and  partly  -for rested.  Th^-^ 
snow,-  rain  and  cold  had  little  e-ffect  on  the  defenders  but 
drastically  slowed  the  attacker  as  the  ground  thawed  to  mud. 

"In  breaking  the  Siegfried  Switch  with  the  94th  Infantry 
Division,  the  battalion  < 704th  Tank  Destroyer)  fought  some  r-: 
its  hardest  battles  under  the  worst  conditions  encountered  in 
its  entire  history.  Dragons  teeth,  pillboxes,  minefields, 
artillery  fire,  and  tc*nks  combined  with  the  natural  obstacle-: 
of  rain,  snow  and  ice  made  almost  inconceivable  odds  that  were 
broken  through,  and  the  enemy  manning  those  obstacles  was 
completely  routed. '■■C43-  "The  country  enclosed  within  the 
Triangle  was  rugged  and  heavily  wooded  somewhat  resembling  the 
Ardennes,  and  contained  few  roads  suitable  for  the  offensive 
use  of  armored  columns. "{5> 

<1)  Friendly:  Having  fought  through  the  Saar  - 
Moselle  Triangle  during  January  and  early  February,  elements 
of  the  94th  Division  had  gained  an  appreciation  for  the  rugged 
terrain.  Although  constrained  by  poor,  narrow  roads,  a  steep 
incline  to  the  Saar  River  and  sheer  cliffs  on  the  far  banks, 
the  advance  proceeded  remarkably  close  to  the  planned 
sequence. 

(2)  Enemy:  The  advantage  was  totally  to  the 
Germans.  Sniper,  •  pillboxes  and  other  prepared  positions  were 
wfil.  1 -ol aced  and  manned.  However,  the  complete  lack  of  early 
warning  systems  effectively  negated  this  advantage  until  the 
fog  lifted. 

(c)  Rivers:  The  relatively  early  thaw  caused  the 
Saar  and  small  local  tributaries  to  be  at  or  over  seasonal 
high  water  marks  and  turbulent.  The  flow  rate  of  the  Saar  was 
about  seven  miles  per  hour.  "Just  prior  to  the  breakthrough 
attack,  a  thaw  occurred  that  turned  the  whole  sector  into  a 
morass  and  also  as  the  snow  melted  exposed  the  thoLtsands  of 
mines  that  lettered  the  area.  Every  possible  type  of  mine  was 
present  —  Topf  mines,  glass  mines,  Teller  mines  and  Shu-mines 
literally  blanketed  the  hills"f6> 

s.  (d)  Roads:  Relatively  speaking,  a  good  i 1 
c-:-!;isted  in  both  sectors.  The  narrowness  was  new  to  man-/ 
Hir;erican  planners  and  dr  ivers,  giving  a  slight  advantage- to 
tf'K-  Germans. 

3"  Ibid._i  p.  .300. 

ZQf!:t!2_I.*Dh_fii§tr oyer _Hi story j.  p.  13. 

1Q§_^ ?^th_Cgr 9 I_ts_Hi.stgry_and_Sery^c;e__in_WWH,i  p .  2.'.' 3 . 

ZQ^th  ..Iank_De,str gyer_Hi  storyj.  p.  16. 
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(e)  Manmade  Features  (wire,  rail,  roads,  etc.): 
F'erhaps  the  most  significant  manmade  feature  that  impacted  cn 
the  timing  of  the  crossing  was  the  small  narrow  main  street  of 
Kastel .  The  engineer  boat  convoy  was  delayed  because  the 
motor  trains  of  the  302d  Inf  battalion  became  misoriented  and 

to  turn  around  in  the  town.  f7>  One  engineer  truck  was 
ditched  and  overturned  in  the  process.  Manmade  features  which 
severely  hampered  the  initial  assault,  particularly  in  Serrig, 
were  the  bunkers  and  pillboxes  which  were  constructed  to  lock 
like  and  blend  with  the  surrounding  houses,  •^0}  Devastating 
fire  was  brought  on  the  301st  Infantry  until  13  of  these  were 
neutralised  on  the  night  of  22  Feb  45. 

(f)  Tactical  Considerations: 

(1)  Visual  Observation:  Had  the  assault  boats 
arrived  on  time  or  earlier,  the  Staadt  crossing  would  have 
been  a  less  hurried ' operation  and  an  advantage  may  have  been 
gained  at  by  optinium  use  of  the  dense  ground  fog.  The  arrival 
of  the  boats  around  breakfast,  coupled  with  the  increased 
resoruvncc  of  the  fog,  alerted  the  Germans.  However,  without 
the  fog  (which  lasted  until  mid-morning)  it  is  highly  likely 
that  the  crossing-  would  have  resulted  in  significantly  higher 
casualties.  This  natural  concealment  was  a  decided  advantage. 
Even  had  the  boats-  been  on  time  and  smoke  been  used,  an 
artificial  screen  would  have  caused  the  Germans  to  come  to  a 
tii.nlior  state  of  readiness  much  more  quicklv'  than  did  the  fog. 

(2)  Night  Operations:  Although  not  planned  for 
ttie  Saar  Fliver  crossing  by  the  94th  Infantry  Division,  night 
mavefnent  was  necessary  in  order  to  for  the  units  to  be  in 
position  to  cros-'  at  220400  Feb  45.  On  the  night  of  the  22d, 
as  was  stated  earlier,  night  operations  were  necessary  to 
clear  the  town  of  Serrig. 

(-3)  River  Crossings:  The  high  waters  and  the 

seven  fiiile  -per'  hou'r  curreik.^  in  tlie  Saar  River  were 
cc'.'iipl  icaticns,  as  previously  di ussed.  This  was  alleviated 
f'ii  d-morni ng  on  the  22d  when  the  22  horsepower  boats 

j,  ved.  -:  9]-  Once  serviced,  these  new  motors  made  the  sar'ties 
I't  f'e  -t  !•  oquc-nt  and  insured  that  soldiers  arriving  on  ttie  far- 
b;ii(k;  i-rer  e  more  fit  to  fight.  Far  shore  oper-ations  in  the 
Si.aadt  arfia  requir'ed  hand  cutting  of  wire  obstacles  undor 
enemy  (i:achine  gun  fi.re.  "The  obstacles  were  too  close  to  the 
r'iver  to  permit  the  safe  use  of  bangalore  torpedoes 1 03-  "The 

'  lb.id^j_  p).293. 

S-  Ibid.^.,.  pp.  289,295,299. 
lbidi.i  p.  2‘i7. 

It’-  P*  294. 
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dense  •fog  made  the  operation  possible.  Tkvo  hundred  boats  were 
used,  but  only  27  were  still  operable  by  the  time  the  infantry 
was  across. " {1 IJ 

(4)  Movement  by  Air:  One  air  reconnaissance 
was  performed.  Lim;‘.ted  information  was  gained  due  to  the 
rugged  terrain  and  initial  lack  of  motorized  of  mechanized 
German  equipment.  Mo  other  air  activity  was  used  in  this 
operation. 


(5)  Influence  of  Weather  on  Weapons  Systfems: 
Snow  still  covered  many  enemy  mine  fields  in  or  near  tcmk 
ditches.  •C12>  These  were  only  discovered  as  they  damaged 
equipment  and  killed  men. 

(6)  Use  of  Special  Munitions:  As  the  fog  began 
to  lift  at  mid-morning  on  the  22d,  the  301st  Regimen'tal 
Commander  near  Staadt  called  for  smoke  to  continue  screening 
the  crossing.  However,  once  the  smoke  was  lifted  to 
facilitate  continuation  of  the  attack,  the  Bermans  were  able 
to  concentrate  fires  (up  to  20mm)  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Saar  and  the  troops  of  the  301st  in  Serrig. -ClSl-  Mo  gas 
munitions  were  used. 

(7)  Surveillance  and  Target  Acquisition  Means; 

At  the  division  level  and  below,  there  was  less  than  one  day 
to  plan  for  the  crossing.  (The  l/SOlst  had  only  si);  hours.) 
Tl-^e  "warning  order"  to  the  94th  came  from  their  liaison 
officer  to  XX  Corps,  Lieutenant  H.J.  Dormers,  who  called  the 
division  headquarters  in  Freudenburg  at  about  211400  Feb  45 
with  the  message  that  "back  here  CCorps  CP3  they’re  talking 
about  a  river  crossing  and  if  it’s  made,  we’ll  C94th  ID]  be 
making  it."fl4>  This  late  notification,  coupled  with  the  heavy 
fog  and  the  fact  that  2/3  or  more  O'f  the  time  available  for- 
planning  occurred  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  limited 

opportunities  for  reconnai ssance  and  observation  to  "as  the 
situation  developed."  Normal  lead  time  for  staff  preparation 
of  such  an  operation-  had  been  eaten  up  by  the  previous  three 
days’  fighting  to  get  to  the  river  line.  Terrain  and  time 
afforded  the  Germans  the  opportunity  to  prepare  the  far  shore; 
f  iowi?ver- ,  muf-h  of  tl’ieiV'  sector  was  defended  b'/  the  4  loti. 

ksqr  enadi  ers,  who  were  not  experienced  cofribat  veterans.  l;-i 
sfiite  of  li'ie  limited  time,  the  94th  Reconnai  ssance  Troop  was 
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11. 

I  b  i_d  P  • 

303 . 

12. 

Ibid.,  p . 

783. 

13. 
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superior  -force.  In  this  part  o-f  the  Siegfried  Line  "the  enemy  ^ 
hiid  obser  vati  ort ,,  prepared  fields  of  fire,  ideal ,  arti  1  ]  ery 
positions,  underground  communications  and  massive  pillbo.ses, 
all  protected  by  minefields  and  wire,  f  153-  Target  acquisition 
was  initially  difficult  due  to  the  wel 1 -camouf  1  aged  and  dug~in 
nature  of  the  German  positions. 

<8)  Mobility:  In  addition  to  the  restricted 

mobility  for  motorised/mechaniaed  equiprrient,  the  rugged 
terrain  and  poor  roads  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  the 
assault  boasts  to  the  river.  In  most  cases,  they  had  to  be 
manhandled  down  300  yards  or  more  of  steep  road. 

(9)  Troop  Morale:  Although  low  at  the  river 

and  in  the  mud,  the  general  morale  of  the  94th  Inf  Div  was 
high  due  to  the  successes  achieved  during  the  last  tour  weeks 
in  getting  to  the  Saar  River. 

2.  Terrain  <0C0KA) 

<a)  Observation  and  fire.  Initially  the  rugged 
terrain  limited  surveillance  and  restricted  movement.  This 
favored  the  Germans  until  the  302d  Regiment  crossed  in  the 
south  and  began  a  fli-biking  movement.  As  discused  earlier,  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  did  not  expect  the  Americans,  or  anyone 
else,  to  attack  over  such  difficult  terrain  gave  the  element 
of  surpri-se  to  the  94th  Division.  Once  the  302d  Rcigiriient 
grilled  the  high  grc.und  opposite  Staadt,  the  terrain  adve-intage 
turned  to  the  94th  Division. 

(b)  Influence  of  concealment  and  cover  on  plans  of 

action. 

<1)  Enemy:  At  this  point  in  the  war  it  is 

difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  anything  had  on  local 
commanders.  Initially  it  appears  the  Germans  made  good  use  of 
the  high  cliffs  on  the  far  banks  and  the  wel 1 -prepared , 

disguised  and-  camouf  1  aiged  pillbo^  s.  However,  as  soon  as  the 
resistance  from  the  94th  seemed  sincere,  many  prisoners  wert^ 
taken  with  little  or  no  " toe-to-toe"  fighting.  The  will  of 
I  Ilf"  Geriiicn  soldier’  appearerd  to  be  in  serious  question,  causing 
I'lis  commanders’  efforts  to  be  in  vain. 

(2)  Rriendly:  The  fog  w'as  probably  the  sirigle 

biggest  contributor  as  concealment  facilitating  the  actions  of 
tlie  94th.  On  a<  clear  day,  with  good  German  positions  c-rnd 

fields  of  observation  and  fire,  and  with  assault  boats  forcing 
tliU  crossing  in  what  would  have  been  near  light,  "the  plan" 

won]  d  hiave  been  in  serious  jeopardy,  especially  in  Serrig. 

(c)  Obstacles:  "...when  the  Germans  were 

1-5.  Ibid^j_  p.  285. 
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constructi ng  the  Sie^g-fribd  Line  in  1939  -  1940,  they  built  & 
switch  line  along  the  base  o-f  the  Triangle.  This  switch  line 
V'.’as  built  to  depth  of  two  kilometers  with  pillbo.'ies, 

dragon's  teeth,  and  anti-tank  ditches  guarding  the  rugged 
terrain.  The  tactical  purpose  of  the  defenses  was  to  exiiaust 
the  attackers  so  that,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  smasihing 
through  the  crust  of  the  obstacles,  they  could  be 
counterattacked  and  wiped  out."'C16J 


(d)  Key  Terrain: 


<1)  In  area  of  operations: 

(a)  Enemy  (east  side  of  Saar  River):  The 
Saar — Moselle  Triangle  south  of  the  communications  center  at 
Trier  was  decidedly  key  terrain  as  it  was  the  last  place  to 
slap  the  Allies  prior  to  Trier  which  would  then  open  up  the 
Moselle  Valley  to  the  Rhine  and  break  the  Siegfried  Line  at 
Coblenz.  The  Germans  made  use  of  the  defensible  terrain  to 
contain  the  small  bridgehead  of  the  94'Uh  until  24  Feb  45  when 
"three  armored  infantry  battalions  crossed  the  river  under 
I'ithering  fire"  and  by  the  25th  had  freed  the  expansion  of  the 
bridgehead.  {171 


<b)  Friendly  (west  side  of  Saar  River): 
"The  terrain  west  .  of  the  river  was  open  or  at  best  thinly 
wooded  and  under  ■  direct  enemy  observation.  The  low  marshy 
gr.gund  confined  almost  all  movements  to  the  roeids  leading  to 
the  river.  These  roads  were  heavily  zeroed  in  by  the 
artillery  batteries  in  the  Siegfried  forts. "{18> 

(2)  Potential  influence  on  DPLANS: 


(a)  Enemy:  Retention  of  a  stronghold  in  the 
Saar-Moselle  Triangle  forced  the  Germans  to  commit  elements  of 
the  11th  Panzer  Division  to  that  front.  The  crossing  of  the 
Saar  by  the  94th  denied  any  possibility  of  the  11th  "PZ  being 
released  to  secure  Metz  for  a  spring  of f ensi ve.  •C193'  The 
crossirig  of  the  Saar  itself  suceeded  in  diverting  German 
reserves  so  well  that  the  "enemy  threw  into  action  his  only 
fu'iriaining  battalion  of  armor  available  in  the  sector.  "t203 


(b)  Friendly:  As  ‘previously  discussed, 


16. 

XX th  Corp 

s^.  p.238. 

17. 

Ibid.,  p . 

263. 

18. 

Ibid. ,  p. 

262. 

19. 

Ibid. ,  p. 

243. 

20. 
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reduction  o^f  the  Saar  -  Moselle  Triangle  and  crossing  the  Sai-r  ^ 
River  were  critical  to  te  US  plan  to  seiae  Trier.  One  has  to 
look  at  the  need  to  secure  Trier's  communications  center  and 
an  opening  to  the  Rhine  to  appreciate  the  importance  o-f  the 
crossing  by  the  94th  Division.  This  bridgehead  permitted  th  ■- 
10th  Armored  Division  to  cross  and  conduct  the  visibly 
important  assault  to  the  northeast. 

(e)  Avenues  of  Approach: 

(1)  Best  avenues  for  American  forces:  There 
were  no  best  avenues.  As  has  been  indicated,  the  roads  were 
few,  poor  and  well  targeted.  The  fact  that  they  were  the  only 
roads  available,  made  the  decision  less  difficult. 

(2)  Enemy  assumptions:  As  was  stated  earlier, 
the  Germans  could  not  believe  the  Americans  were  attacking 
down  a  hill,  across  a  river  and  up  steep  cliffs. 

(3)  Criteria  analysis  for  moving  force  (US): 

(a)  Favorable  observation,  fields  of  fire, 
cover  and  conceiU  ment :  Everything  favored  the  defender, 
except  the  fog.  Wit;', out  it  the  inevitable  crossing  would  been 
much  more  costly. 


(b)  Avoidance  of  obstacles:  Could  not  be 
done  by  the  94th  so  they  had  to  cross  the  river,  fight  the 
pillboxes  and  assault  the  hills.  No  mention  of  the  words  easy 
or  fun  in  that  sentence. 

(c)  Utilization  of  key  terrain:  This  was 
probably  not  done  as  well  by  the  Germans  as  it  could  have 
been.  One  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  416th  had  just  been 
beaten  out  of  the  Saar  -  Moselle  Triangle  in  a  week  of  heavy 
fighting  and  was  manned  with  many  new  (some  very  young  and 
some  very  old),  inexperienced  replacsmernts. 

(d)  Adequacy  c-  manuever  space:  Not  am 

issue  as  previcjusly  discussed.  Only  an  option  for  light. 
iriT,?i-itry  ui'itil  the  bridgehead  was  secured  and  the  armor 
a-essault  for'ces  could  be  pushed  aicross. 

(e)  Ease  of  movement:  In  wintc^r,  going 

down  noddy  roads,  crossing  a  seven  mi  1 e-per-hour  river  and 
climbing  steep  hills,  there  is  no  such  thing  ais  ease  of 
fTiDvement  —  even  without  enemy  fire. 

(5)  Rel aiti onshi  p  of  weaither  aind  terrain:  Th(' 
fog  was  the  smoke,  screen  that  allowed  the  94th  to  overcomit- 
scivere  terrain  and  weather  obstacles.  Without  it,  this 
chapt€?r  would  be  much  longer. 


B.  Comparison  o-f  Opposing  Forces  Combat  E-f f ecti veness 

1.  Strength  and  Composition 

(a)  The  numerical  strengths  o-f  the  opposing  -forces 
could  not  be  accurately  determined  from  available  sources. 


(b>  The  strengths  in  weapons  systems,  fight-ing 
v'ehicles  and  other  key  tactical  equipment  could  not  be 
accurately  determined  from  available  sources. 


involved 

45) 


(c)  The  unit  identifications  of  the  forces 
were  as  follows: (21) 

(1)  94th  Infantry  Division  (as  of  0400  19  Feb 


(a)  .301st  Infantry  Regiment  [attached 
troops:  Company  B,  778th  Tank  Battalion;  Company  B,  Slst 
Chemical  Mortar  Battalion  (Motorised) 3 

(b)  .302d  Infantry  Regiment  [attached 
troops:  5th  Ranger  Battalion  ^detached  prior  to  22  Feb  45 
river  crossing);  Battery  C,  465th  AAA  Battalion  (SP) ;  Company 
B  (rei nf orced) ,  748th  Tank  Battalion,  one  platoon  from  Company 
D,  77Sth  Tank  Battalion;  one  platoon  from  Company  C,  Slst 
Chemical  Mortar  Battalion  (Mtz)] 


(c)  .376th  Infantry  Regiment  (crossed  the 

Saar  with  the  10th  Armored  Division)  [attached  troops: 
Company  A,  778th  Tank  Battalion;  Company  C  (-),  81st  Chemical 
Mortar  Battalion  (Mtz);  919th  FA  Battalion] 


(d)  Division  Artillery:  301st,  .356th,  and 
390th  FA  Battalions;  [atttached  troops:  465th  AAA  Battalion 
(SP)  (-)] 


(e)‘ Division  Troops: 

(1)  778th  Tank  Battalion  (less  Company 
C)  :  Company  A  attached  to  .376th  Infantry;  Company  B  attached 
to  301et  Infantry;  .3d  Platoon,  Company  D  attached  to  94th 
Flee  on  Troop. 


-  (2)  Company  B  (reinforced),  748th  Tank 

Battalion:  attached  to  .302d  Infantry. 

(3)  94th  Recon  Troop  [attached  troops: 
3t<ttery  D,  465th  AAA  i-t.!  Battalion  (SP)  ;  3d  Platoon,  Company  D, 
778th  Tank  Battalion;  Defense  Platoon,  Headquarters  Company, 
94th  Infantry  Division] 

21.  94th  ID  After  Action  Report  (AAR)  for  February  1945, p. 
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(4)  319th  Engineers:  Supporti  lig 

infantry  regiments. 

(5)  Company  B,  Slst  Chemical  Hortar 

Battalior.  (Motorized):  attached  to  301st  Infantry. 

(6)  Company  C,  Blst  Chemical  Mortar 
Battalion  ^Motorized):  1st  Platoon  attached  to  302d  Infantry; 
remainder  of  company  attached  to  376th  Infantry. 

(7)  704th  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion 
(less  Co  C) :  Gupporting  infantry  regiments. 

(8)  774th  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion 

(9)  319th  Medical  Battalion 

(2)  Eriemy  Forces:  The  German  forces  in  the 

area  of  the  Saar  crossing  were  under  the  control  of  LXXXII 

Corps  (part  of  Army  Group  G)  and  consisted  of  the  depleted 
2561;h  Vol  ksgrenadi  er  Division  and  2/3  of  the  weak  416th 

Infantry  Di vi si  on .  (22 ) 

(d)  Comparision  of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
opposing  forces:  The  94th  Infantry  Division  was  a  full 

strength  in-'^antry  division,  with  armor  and  tank  destroyer 
attachments .  The  94th  was  strong  in  artillery  and  suffered 
from  no  ammunition  shortages.  On  the  German  sidej,  the  256th 
Vol ksgrenadi er  Division  consisted  of  three  grenadier  regiments 
of  two  battalions  each  and  one  full  artillery  regiment 
organized  into  four  composite  battalions.  Including  the 
divisional  troops,  the  ratio  of  actual  to  authorized  strength 
was  2:3.  The  256th  was  considered  to  have  poor  armament  and 

the  corps  summary  rates^  it  as  conditionally  suitable  for 
defensive  action. (23)  The  bunkers  in  the  Wiltingen  -  Mettlach 
sector  were  held  by  two  battalions  of  Volkstraum,  whose  combat 
value  tiie  LXXXll  Corps  knew  h  **  proved  to  be  extremely 
low.  (24)  It  would  be  fair  to  d-_  ace  that  the  416th  Infantry 
Division  was  configured  as  the  256th  VGD.  At  this  time  also. 
Ljltile  '.he  Germans  had  enough  tubes  of  artillery,  they  wei 
suffering  from  a.  severe  ammunition  shortage.  For  this  reason, 
their  indirect  fire  support  was  limited.  The  after-action 
report  of  the  11th  Panzer  Division  stc-it’es  that  as  early  as  IS 
Jan  45  the  416th  ID  was  seriously  battered,  confused,  and 
hovdly  fit  for  further  resi stance.  (25) 

22.  Von  Ingelheim,  Engagement s_Fgught_by_the_LXXXIi_CgrpSj_ 

p.20 

23.  ibi.d._j.  p.  IE.. 

24.  Ibid2.,.  p.  22. 

25.  Von  Wertersheim,  Ihe_.H th_Panzer _Di.yi si.on_i n_the 

P*  5* 


(e)  Supporting  units  (air,  engineer,  speci^O. 
purpose  forces,  etc.):  The  94th  ID  was  provided  direct 
support  by  the  5th  Field  Artillery  Group  of  XXth  Corps 
Artillery.  The  5th  FA  (3p,  consisting  of  both  105mm  and  155i.:tn 
guns,  was  assigned  the  mission  of  reinforcing  the  94th 
Divarty.  The  195th  FA  Gp  was  in  general  support  of  both  the 
94th  ID  and  3d  Cavalry. (26)  Engineer  support  for  the  94th  ID 
was  provided  by  the  135th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion  <DS)  and 
Headquarters,  1139th  Engineer  Group  (which  assisted  in 
obtaining  crossing  equi pment ) . (27)  Lastly,  air  support  was 
provided  by  P-47  fighter  bombers,  which  operated  under 
division  control  throughout  the  month  of  February.  (28)  On  Lite 
German  side,  the  416th  ID  was  supported  by  numerous  Hetzer 
mobile  75mm  anti-tank  guns.  These  guns  were  used  to 
reestablish  contact  with  an  enveloped  group  of  pillboxes  at 
Tettingen.  German  artillery  was  rendered  nearly  ineffective 
by  the  massive  counterfire  of  US  forces.  There  was  no  air 
support  for  German  troops  during  the  Saar  River  crossing  phase 
of  this  battle. 

(f)  On  19  Feb  45,  the  division  jumped  off  with  its 

tlirea  regiments  abreast;  Each  regiment  attacked  with  two 
battalioris  up  and  one  back.  The  division  lost  its  376th 
Regiment,  through  attachment  to  the  10th  AD,  at  191800A  Feb. 
Tlie  94t:,h  Recon  Troop  was  likewise  attached  to  the  10th  AD  at 
19ia00A  Feb. (29)  •  ' 

.44' 

(g)  Committed  forces:  The  94th  ID  crossced  tiie 

Esaar  with  the  302d  Infantry  Regiment  going  across  at  Taben  and 
the?  .301st  going  across  at  Staadt.  The  302d  crossed  with  its 
first  battalion  leading.  Company  C  led  the  first  battalion 
assault  followed  by  companies  A  and  B,  which  passed  through 
Company  C  to  secure  the  battalion’s  objectives.  The  301st 
crossed  with  the  third  battalion  leading.  Company  I  crossed 
first,  followed  in  order  by  companies  K  and  L.  (.30)  The 
Volkstraum,  who  initially  manned  the  westwall  bunkers  by 
themisel  ves,  were  in  the  afternoon  supported  by  the  infantry  of 
the  approaching  416th  Infantry  Division.  At  this  point  in  the 
battle,  the  LXXXII  had  no  reserve.  (31)  A  note  frc>rri 

1  eutnant  F'flieqer  sums  up  the  etre-'iigth  of  the  416th  ID, 

26.  Eiyrnes,  Hi  st(2ry_gf _the_94th_Di,yi_si.DQj_  p.  2S6. 

27.  Ibidi  '  ~ 

-  28.  94th  ID  AAR,  p.  6. 

29.  Ibidi.i.  p.  4. 

30.  Byrnes,  pp.  287  -  289  and  293  -  298. 

31.  Von  Ingel heim,  pp.  26  -  27 
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"TherGi^-f  ter  j  the  division  had  no  more  compact  infantry 
reserves.  On  about  18  January,  the  11th  Panzer  Division  tooi- 
over  the  sector  attacked.  It  was  not  subordinated  to  me?, 
therefore  I  cannot  furnish  any  report  on  its  encampments  or 
orders  from  Corps  headquarters;  however,  the  division  had  to 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  PZ  division  within  14  days  five  of 
t!ieir  si;-;  battalions.  And  then  they  came  back  in 
r  t:iinants.  .  «  .  I  can  no  longer  discribe  the  further  battles  west 
arid  east  of  the  SAAR  without  additional  data.  Even  if  the 
division  fought  east  of  the  Saar  only  with  foreign  infantry  it 
is  still  true  to  say  that  there  reached  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Rhine  only  mere  elements  of  the  supply  services,  of  the 
signal  battalions,'  and  of  the  divisional  staffs.  "(32) 

(h)  Reinforcements  (strength  and  composition): 
□nc:e  across  the  Saar,  the  initial  battalions  were  reinforced 
by  the  remainder  of  the  infantry  regiments  and  supporting 
units,  either  by  assault  boats  or  as  soon  as  bridging  was  in 
place  to  allow  for  vehicular  movement  by  armored  and  other 
vehicles.  The  10th  AD  was  eventually  committed  through  the 
T^th  ID.  It  was  on  24  Feb  45  that  LXXXII  Corps  began  to  get 
roinfo:' cements,  wlien  Army  assigned  to  the  heavily  ertgaged 
divisions,  one  SS  Iiattalion,  then  the  service  school  (one 

assault  battalion)',  'three  reserve  battalions  of  military  area 
XII,  and  two  regimental  staff s. (33)  It  was  not  until  27 
February  that  the  Germans  got  more  reinforcements  with  the  256 
VGD  being  assigned  units  of  the  2d  Mountain  Division  (i36th 
Peginteni).  On  29  February  the  416  ID  was  assigned  the  137th 
Mountain  Infantry  Regiment.  The  2d  Mountain  Division 
consisted  of  two  regiments  of  three  battalions  each  and  one 
artillery  regiment  of  four  battalions.  The  division's 
training  was  poor  and  its  infantry  was  newly  formed  from 

supply  and  other  noncombat  units.  The  corps  rated  the 

division  as  only  conditionally  suitable  for  defensive  action. 
Actual  to  authorized  combat  strength  was  1:2. (34)  One 
battalion  from  the  11th  Panzer  Division,  which  did  not  ha\  ■ 
enough  fuel  to  move  from  the  area  when  ordered,  also  was 
utilized  by  the  Germans.  This^unit,  II  Bn,  11th  Panzer 
Girenadier  Regifnent,  was  available  t...  the  22d.  (35) 

(5)  Intelligence: 

(a)  Asseets  available  to  the  opposing  forces:  On 
the  American  side,  there  was  aerial  ph'otography ,  prisoner  of 
war  ;i  fiterrogations,  captured  maps,  the  XX  Corps'  3d  Cavalry 

32.  Ihe_Rhinel_and_CamEai gn_gf _the_4 l,6th_ IDj^  p.  10. 

33.  Von  Ingel heim,  p.28. 

34.  I.bidij_  p.  29. 

35.  Byrnes,  p.  Z.00. 
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Group  and  the  94th  ID’s  reconnai ssance  troop.  Lower  level 
units  brought  in  information  gathered  by  patrols  and  cont.tant. 
limited  objective  attacks.  Information  from  the  German  side 
is  not  available. 

(b)  Major  sources  of  intelligence:  Judging  froiri 
the  accounts  of  the  XXth  Corps,  the  two  main  sources  cn 
intelligence  at  Corps  level  were  expert  p^i‘r.onel- 
i  riterrogation,  which  enabled  the  corps  to  develop  the  enemy 
order  of  battle,  and  excellent  aerial  photography  and 
reconnai Bsance.  At  the  division  level,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  patrolling  was  an  important  source  of  intelligence, 
as  were  liaison  spotter  planes.  These  were  used  to  spot 
targets,  especially  enemy  artillery,  and  to  fly  commanders 
over  critical  areas  of  the  battlefield (36)  Still  another 
source  of  intelligence  used  by  the  division  when  available, 
was  the  7th  FA  Observation  Battalion,  attached  to  XXth 
Corps. (37) 


(c)  Intelligence  was  disseminated  in  thte  form  of 
sand  table  constructions  of  enemy  positions.  These 
constructions  were  distributed  down  to  battalion  level.  The 
sandtables  were  available  prior'  to  the  attacks  made  by  the 
94th  ID  on  19  Feb  45.  Some  of  this  information  had  to  be 
timely,  as  commanders  were  flown  over  critical  areas  in 
liaison  planes,  to  physically  inspect  the  terrain  on  which 
they  would  later  •  have  to  fight.  The  proof  as  to  whether  the 
i n\:el  1  i gence  was  effective  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  94th  ID, 
l■■ihe^  ordered  to  make  a  full  scale  attack,  crushed  the  German 
units  west  of  the  Saar  River.  There  is  no  mention  in  the 
applicable  readings  of  intelligence  being  available  and  not 
being  used.  In  fact,  all  indications  are  that  intelligence 
was  gathered  and  passed  dowm  the  chain  to  commanders  who 
innately  imputed  this  information  into  their  decision-making 
process.  On  the  German  side,  the  state  of  intelligence 
gathering  is  evident  from  this  quote  by  General  1 eutnant  von 
Wietersheim:  "The  tanks,  committed  through  the  gap  thus 

created,  ran  into  a  •  German  antitank  ditch  covered  with  snow 
and  had  considerable  losses  on  account  of  the  stoppage  thus 
caused.  The  local  units  employed  there  until  then  had  not 
Luen  able  to  give  the  tanks  exact  information  about  the  course 
r.,f  thie  ditch,  presumably  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  units 
i/'ere  juriibled  up  and  some  had  been  t'lrown  into  the  fighting 
only  very  recently.  Thus  the  basic  elements  of  any  raid- — 
suudenness  and  surprise  were  lost.... The  actual  course  of  the 
anti-tank  ditch.. .was  first  discovered  from  an  American 
captured  map! (38) 

36.  Ihe_X Xth_Corpsj.  _its_Hi.story_and_Seryice_in_WWiI  p.  253. 

37.  Byrnes,  p.  286. 

38.  Von  Wertersliei m,  p.  10. 
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(d)  Integration  o-f  intelligence  information  intn 
the  operational  plans  of  the  opposing  forces:  The  best  uay  to 
illustrate  the  American  side  of  this  issue  is  through  the 

toiinwing  quote:  "General  Maloney  developed  his  plan  as  a 

logical  extension  of  the  earlier  probing  attacks,  this  tim? 
aimed  at  a  complete  rupture  of  the  Orscholz  switch  and  early 
capture  of  the  Hogback  ridge.  Colonel  Hagerty's  .301sr. 
Infantry  was  to  make  the  main  effort  from  Sinz  to  reach  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  and  the  highway  leading  northwest  from 
Munzingen.  Colonel  McClure’s  376th  Infantry  was  to  protect 
the  301st’s  left  flank  while  Colonel  Johnson’s  302d  Infantry 
on  the  division’s  right  was  to  strike  almost  due  east  from  the 
Kampholz  woods  to  the  crest  of  the  Hogback  ridge  and  then  roll 
up  the  forward  line  of  pillboxes  further  east.  An  elaborate 
program  of  division  and  corps  artillery  was  designed  to 
isolate  the  battlefield,  but  to  guard  surprise  by  beginning 
only  as  the  infantry  moved  to  attack. (39)  The  Americans  had 
tlie  German  fortifications  of  the  Saar-Moselle  Triangle 
pinpointed  down  to  the  individual  pillboxes  making  up  the 

•fortified  systems.  The  Germans  make  no  mention  of  any 
i  rite]  1  i  qence  operation  similar  to  what  the  Americans  had. 
litis,  and  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  disorganized  and 

constantly  being  MO.'ed  into  and  out  of  an  area,  leads  to  the 

conclusion  that  they  did  not  use  intelligence  in  formulating 
their  operational  plans  to  the  extent  the  Americans  were  able 
to  do  so. 


(e)  Intelligence  influence  upon  the  battle;  The 
major  influence  on  the  battle  was  the  advantage  given  to  the 
American  commanders.  Using  the  information  available,  thev 
were  able  to  know  when  and  where  to  hit  the  enemy  and  how  best 
to  do  it.  The  American  plans  were  greatly  influenced  by 
knowing  where  the  enemy  was  and  in  what  strength.  This  had  a 
tremendous  impact  in  the  94th  ID’s  attack  19  -  22  Feb,  when 
the  division  crushed  the  Germans  west  of  the  Saar  river. 
Finally,  the  decision  to  make  the  hasty  crossing  of  the  Saar 
was  itself  predicated  ’upon  knaw\.g  the  enemy  order  of  brittle 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  di  .-.organization  and  confusion 
caused  by  the  94th  ID’s  drive  to  the  Saar.  XXth  Corps  i  neu' 
thiat  the-  r'iver  could  be  crossed  before  the  enemy  could  reco'ver 
s/vif  f  i  c  i  ent  1  y  to  defend  against  such.  (40) 

6.  Doctrine  and  Training: 

(a)  Doctrines  of  the  opposing  forces: 

(1)  Doctrinal  literature  at  the  time  of  the 
Qpe-ration  states  the  following:  "When  the  enemy  is  already  in 

39.  Chapter  VII,  Ihe_Saar_Mosel  l^e_Tr i angj^e^.  p.  126 

40.  Ihe_XXth_CgrES  p7  262. 
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possession  o-f  a  river  line  which  cannot  be  turned.  the 
crossing  must  be  -forced.  Under  favorable  conditions  a  river 
crossing  may  be  forced  by  rapid  and  audacious  methods. ...  In  an 
operation  '  involving  a  river  crossing  the  actual  crossing  is  a 
means,  not  the  end  sought.  The  immediate  purpose  is  to  get. 
across  quickly  and  economically  and  establish  a  bridgehead 
which  will  protect  the  crossing  of  the  remainder  <if  the 
comiricr.nd .  .  .  .  Reconnai  ssance  of  river  lines  across  the  routes  of 
advance  is  begun  by  staff  and  engineer  officers  at  an  tarly 
stage  of  the  operat i on . . . . In  general,  the  attacker  should 
operate  on  a  wide  front  with  several  determined  Attar ks  at: 

separate  1 ocal i ti es. ...  Engineer  troops  must  be  made  available 
early  in  the  planning  stage  of  the  operation  so  that 

reconnaissance  can  be  made  and  equipment  prepared  and  properly 
di sposed. . . . The  unit  engineer  of  the  senior  echelon  is  charged 
wih  all  technical  preparatory  measures  for  crossing  and  for 
the  distribution  of  engineer  troops  and  material,  the 

construction  and  guarding  of  bridges,  and  the  regulation  of 
traffic  thereon. " <4 1 )  Thus,  at  headquarters  level,  the  XXth 
Corps  was  in  consonance  with  FM  100-5,  June  1944,  when  they 
decided  to  boldly  attack  across  the  Saar  River.  We  have  to 

drop  down  to  the  level  of  the  divisions  within  the  Corps  to 
look  at  a  hasty  river  crossing.  Doctrine  states:  "Advanced 
elements  are  crossed  by  such  equipage  as  is  readily  available 
or  can  be  improvised.  The  crossing  must  be  boldly  executed. 

It  is  worth  taking  risks  to  prevent  the  enemy  organising 

strong  defenses.  •  Plans  should  provide-  for  the  arrival  of 
le-<;ulinq  elements  on  a  broad  front  to  take  advantage  of  any 
weak  spots  in  the  enemy  position.  in  such  an  operation,  time 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  detailed  reconnaissance  and 
planning  must  be  dispensed  with.  Engineers  are  usually 
attached  to  larger  units  of  the  division  in  such  crossings. 
Engineers  assist  in  utilizing  commandeered  and  expedient 
crossing  means,  and  construct  rafts  for  the  crossing  of 
anti-tank  guns  and  combat  vehicles. " (42)  The  crossing  was 
boldly  e;  cuted.  The  crossing  site  at  Taben  was  practically 
everything  that  a  good  crossing  site  should  not  be,  but  it  was 
the  only  one  available-to  Colonel  Johnson. (43)  Not  only  was  it 
-free  of  snipers  but  the  Germans  were  not.  expected  to  he 
pressed  for  ^  crossing  at  that  point.  Additionally,  it  was 
oi.iv.i.  (ji.is  that  Hacker  Hill  would  have  to  be  taken  beca.i.ise  at  its 
-..'pmi  nati  nq  position  if  the  302d  was  to  protect  the  south  flank 
of  the  proposed  bridgehead  area.  Despite  the  draiwbacks,  the 
Amer  i cams  took  tlie  risks  at  Ta^ben  in  order  to  get  on  the  other 
sir.:'  and  secure  the  southern  portion  of  the  bridgehead  site. 

41.  FM  100-5;  Field  Service  Regulations;  Operations,  War 
Department, 15  June  1944,  pp.  226  -  230. 

42.  FM  5-6,  Engirn,  r  Field  Manual,  1943,  "Operations  of 
Engineer  Field  Units,"  p.  87. 

43.  Byrnes,  p.  2S6. 
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The  engineers  were  attached  -from  corps  to  the  division  and 
manned  the  boats  that  took  the  infantry  across.  However,  the 
boats  were  undermanned  with  only  two  engineers  instead  of 
three. (44)  "Each  boat  is  CnormallyD  assigned  a  crew  of  three 
men  and  a  guide  who  remains  on  shore. "(45)  There  is  no  record 
of  anything  being  improvised  to  move  anti-tank  guns  and  combat 
vehicles  across  the  Saar.  At  Staadt,  Company  C  of  the  319th 
Engineers  replaced  Company  A  and  stretched  a  rope  across  the 
river  to  facilitate  f erryi ng. (46)  The  corps  and  division  were 
also  acting  within  doctrine  by  attaching  the  engineers  at  the 
crossing  site.  Doctrine  states:  "Engineers  are  attached  to 
subordinate  tactical  units  of  the  division  for  execution  of 
engineer  tasks  whenever  the  local  tactical  employment  of  the 

engineers  has  a  controlling  influence  on  execution  of  the 

mission.  For  example,  engineers  should  be  attached  to  leading 
infantry  battalions  for  initial  assault  boat  crossings  and 
early  construction  of  footbridges.  Attached  units  should 
revert  to  division  control  as  soon  as  the  need  for  attachment 
to  subordinate  tactical  units  ceases  in  order  that  the 
di\/isian  engineer  may  shift  the  resources  of  engineer  troops 

mnd  equipment  to  the  front  most  essential  to  the  success  of 

Lhc  division.  The  time  of  the  res'ersion  is  stated  in  orders 
arid  may  take  place  after  leading  battalions  of  leading 
regiments  are  •  auross  or  even  later  depending  on 
ci rcumstances. " (47)  This  was  done  with  the  engineers  being 
involved  in  the  assault  boat  operation  and  building  of  rope 
fetrys,  footbridges,  etc. 

(2)  On  the  Berman  side,  a  switch  line  was 
built  along  the  base  of  the  Saar — Moselle  Triangle.’  This 

switch  line  was  built  to  a  depth  of  two  kilometers  with 

pillboxes,  dragon  teeth,  and  anti-tank  ditches  guarding  the 
rugged  terrain.  The  tactical  purpose  of  the  defenses  was  to 
exhaust  the  attackers  so  that  even  if  they  succeeded  in 
smashing  through  the  crust  of  the  obstacles,  they  could  be 
wiped  out  by  a  mobile  reserve  held  back  for  that  very 

purpose. (40) 

A 

(b)  Established  pr;  ciples  and  patterns  for 
e^mpl  oyment  of  combat,  corribat  support,  and  combat  service 
sL.i;.porl  fcrres:  The  established  principles  for  combat  forcer: 

ct^ll  be  suiTifned  up  by  viewing  the  two  op6?rations  in  which 

44.  Byrnes,  p.  283. 

45.  FM  5-6,  P.  101. 

46.  Byrnes,  p.  303. 

47.  FM  5-5,  Engineer  Field  Manual,  Troops  and  Operations, 

IJaebi  ng  ton ,  1941,  p.  250. 

^3-  Ihg-^.-Kth-Cgrps  p.  238. 
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Gfineral  Walker,  XXth  Carps  commander,  employed  the  ?4th  ID. 
First,  when  the  94th  ID  arrived  in  the  XXth  Corps  sector, 
General  Walker  told  General  Maloney  on  12  February  to  begin  a 
series  of  stabs  into  the  line  in  strengths  not  to  e>!ceed  one 
reinforced  battalion.  General  Walker  did  this  in  part  to 

provide  the  division  offensive  combat  experience,  in  part  to 

contain  the  Germains  in  the  Orscholz  switch  and  possibly  draw 
reserves  from  another  sector,  and  in  part  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  the  line  for  later  exploitation. (49)  Later  (around  13 
February)  when  General  Walker  realized  the  Germans  were 
vjeakening,  he  called  for  an  all  out  attack  by  the  94th 

Division,  heavily  supported  by  corps  assets.  General  Walker 
used  the  words  "reckless  abandon"  in  telling  the  94th  Division 
to  move  forward  and  destroy  the  enemy  in  front  of  it. (50) 

Combat  support,  mostly  artillery,  was  used  to  wear  down  the 
enemy.  Both  manuever  and  artillery  units  were  greatly 
successful  in  this  role.  The  sources  make  no  mention  of 
American  combat  service  support  operations.  Thus,  in  combat 
and  ccitibat  support,  the  Americans  from  corps  down  to  battalion 
fought  along  established  patterns  —  attacks  heavily  supported 
by  artillery  to  inflict  maximum  casualties  on  the  enemy,  with 
the  goal  of  securing  objectives  necessary  to  continue  the 
attack.  On  the  German-  side,  both  the  LXXXII  Corps  and  the 
11th  Panzer  Division  strongly  objected  to  the  way  they  were 
utilized.  A  report  from  the  llth  PZ  Division  states  that  the 
following  experiences  were  confirmed: 

(1)  "To  undertake  a  raid,  sufficient  time  must 
be  given  to  an  armored  force  —  especially  during  the  winter 

for  thorough  reconnaissance  of  the  terrain,  of  the  habits 
and  position  of  the  enemy. 

(2)  "The  infantry  of  an  armored  division  must 
not  be  allowed  to  bleed  to  death  in  unfavorable  terrain 
without  its  tanks.  If  the  initiative  cannot  be  gained  at  one 
point  it  must  be  gained  at  another  place,  without  set 
boundaries  —  which  are  blinders  to  a  command  such  as?  that  of 
an  arrrtored  division;  which  operates  like  a  cavalry 
command ." (51 )  The  llth  PZ  blamed  their  misuse  and  greatly 
weak;eried  condition  on  the  LXXXII  Corps.  (52) 

Ft?r  ■l.her'ir  part,  the  LXXXII  Corps  repeated  demarided  that  tl'ie 
Or’schol -z  oblique  defensive  line  be  abandoned  and  the' 41 6th  ID 
retired  to  Wi  1  ti nce-Mettl ack.  section  of  the  Westwal  1  .  The 
puf«...ose  of  this  was  to  have  battlewise  troops  within  the 

•  Ib§;_Saar_Mpsel  1  e_Tri5Q9i.?i  P*  ll'Z. 

50.  XX-th^CgrgSj,  p.  255. 

51.  Von  Wei  tershe.» p.  10. 

52.  Ibidij.  p.  9. 
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i'.'estwa]  1  in  the  event  the  enemy  launched  a  breakthrough  ^ 
of-fensive.  These  suggestions  by  corps  headquarters  were  not 
approved.  On  21  February,  the  -fears  o-f  the  corps  mater i tU  i^ied 
when  the  American  -forces  arrived  at  the  Saar  together  with,  it 
not  be-fore,  the  German  troops.  (53) 

(c)  Published  doctrine  and  previous  fighting 
practices:  As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  the  hasty  river 
crossing  was  in  consonance  with  published  doctrine.  It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  the  94th  ID  began  its  combat  life 
in  this  battle.  Before  being  committed  in  the  Saar-Mose] e 
Triangle,  the  94th  was  used  in  the  containment  of  the  Germans 
in  the  Preton  ports;  however,  at  that  time  they  were  not 
authorized  to  conduct  offensive  operations. (54)  On  the  German 
side,  the  issue  of  how  the  units  fought  prior  to  this  battle 
is-  a  _  moot  one,  as  they  were  so  low  on  fuel,  ammunition  and 
equipment,  plus  the  poor  quality  of  the  men  being  received, 
forced  them  to  adopt  their  tactics  to  the  reality  of  the 
situation.  Only  the'  11th  P2,  in  its  initial  actions  against 
the  94th  ID  was  anywhere  near  its  proper  strength  in  men  and 
equipment.  In  their  case,  lack  of  fuel  prevented  them  from 
operating  according  to  doctrine:  "A  large  p£<rt  of  the  tank 
regiment  remained  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Saar  from  the  very 
beginning,  for  want-  o-t"  fuel...  "(55) 

(d)  Changes  in  actual  tactics:  The  Americans 

fought  accord’ ng  to  their  doctrine  and  established  tactics. 

On.  tl'ie  German  side,  the  changes  in  tactics  were  reduced  use  of 
artillery  due  to  severe  ammunition  shortages  in  all 
ca] ibers. (56)  In  addition,  the  Germans  had  no  reserve  left  and 
therefore  could  not  plan  counteractacks  to  regain  the 
initiative. (57) 

(e)  Level  of  training  of  forces  involved:  Prior 
to  leaving  the  US,  the  94th  ID  did  well  in  the  eight 
operations  of  Phase  III  training  conducted  in  the  Second  Army 
manuever  area  in  central  Tennessee,  despite  having  to  give  up 
1500  personnel'  as  ovferseas  rer^  acements  just  before  the 
exercise  began.  Post  maneuver  trc-.ning  was  conducted  with  all 
types  of  problems  presented  and  a  liberal  ammunition  allowance 
for  small  arms  available.  Extended  rifle  platoon  exercises 

e  held  for  up  to  six  days  at  a  time,  and  expert  infantryman 
tests  were  conducted. (58)  As  stated  before,  when  landed  in 

53.  Von  Ingelheim.,  p.  52 

54.  Byrnes,  p.  46 

55.  Von  Wertersliei m,  pp.  5-6. 

56.  Von  Ingelheim,  pp.  43,  53. . 

^7.  Ih.i.d^,.  p.  27. 

58.  Byrnes,  p.  5.6  -  27. 
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France?,  the  94th  ID  took  part  in  containment  o-f  the  German 
units  in  the  Breton  ports,  although  they  were  not  authorised 
to  conduct  o-f-fensive  operations.  However,  they  underwent 
battle  indoctrination  by  constantly  running  patrols  and 
practicing  infantry-tank  coordination, etc. (59)  Thus,  when  the 
division  arrived  in  the  Saar  area,  it  was  considered  to  have 
properly  trained  soldiers,  NCO’s  and  officers.  In  addition  to 
c;dequate  individual  training,  the  94th  had  conducted  large 
scale  manuever  and  combined  arms  training.  The  limited 
objective  attacks  prior  to  15  February  also  helped  the  94th  to 
"bloody  itself."  On  the  German  side,  there  was  a  different 

story.  The  256th  VGD  was ' act i vated  in  the  fall  of  1944  and 
had  fought  in  the  Vosages  under  the  90th  AK  before  going  to 
the  Saar.  It  was  rated  only  conditionally  suitable  for 
defensive  action. (60)  The  416th  ID  seems  initially  to  have 
been  properly  trained,  but  as  losses  continued  to  mount  they 
could  be  made  up  only  from  administrative  and  supply  units. 
The  Volkstraum  were  considered  to  have  a  very  low  combat 
value,  thus  it  may  be  deduced  that  they  were  poorly  trained 
and  suffered  from  numerous  other  handicaps. (61 ) 

(f)  Use  of  combined  arms  and  weapons  systems:  In 
the  American  Army,  the'  task  organisation  (depicted  earlier) 
placed  the  suppor'ting  units  in  an  attached  status  or  in 

support  of  the  infantry  regiments.  Units  were  then  further 

broken  down  and  .  cross-attached.  The  Americans  did  use 
combined  arms  and  often  sent  tanks  and  tank  destroyers  to 
SLjgpcrt  infantry  actions.  On  the  German  side,  the  lack  of 
fuel  made  the  use  of  combined  arms  a  far  more  haphazard 
undertaking.  Many  of  the  German  armored  vehicles  only  had 
enough  fuel  to  move  from  one  firing  position  to  another,  and 

even  these  simple  movements  were  sometimes  beyond  their 

capabilities. 


(g)  Overall  combat  effectiveness:  As  should  be 

obvious,  the  American  combat  power  was  strong  and  growing 
stronger.  Their  effectiveness  overall  was  high.  The  Germans 
were  ifi  bad  shape  prior'  Lu  the  94Lh  ID's  19  February  attack. 
By  the  time  the  94th  ID  reached  the  Saar, the  256th  VGD  and 
4j6i:h  ID  had  been  destroyed  as  divisional  units.  Only 
remnants  cf  these  two  divisions  and  two  Volkstraum  battalions 
c/juld  be  (iiuster  ed  by  the?  Germans  to  counter  the  94th "s  assault 
acr  oss  the  Saar. 


59.  Ibidij.  p.  46.  , 

60.  Von  Ingel heim,  p.  19. 

61.  Ibid^j.  p.  22. 
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7. 


Condition  and  Morale: 


(a)  The  background  ■for  this  section  has  already 

been  developed  and  presented  in  previous  portions  of  this 
paper.  Very  generally,  in  review,  the  Berman  416th  Pans'.r 
Grenadier  and  Volks  Grenadier  Divisions  were  composed  cf  few 
e;!per i enced  officer  and  NCQ's  and  filled  with  very  young  ar;d 
very  old  ruen  with  with  little  or  no  current  combat  experience. 
Besides  affecting  the  units  tactical  capability  directly, 

these  personnel  had  a  significant  impact  on  unit  cohesi veness , 
general  nulitary  discipline  and  the  individual  soldier's 

dedication  to  solving  small  but  immediate  problems.  Maximum 
advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  rugged  terrain,  swift  river 

current  and  other  favorable  defensive  factors.  The  German's 
(individual  and  unit)  dedication  at  this  point  in  the  war  was 
far  s.hort  of  that  of  the  Japanese  or  even  that  of  their  own 
soldiers  earlier.  Seeing  the  Western  Front  collapse  around 
them  and  hearing  rumors  of  the  Russian  Front  did  little  to 

bolster  their  morale!  Having  just  been  pushed  out  of  the 
Saar-Noselle  Triangle,  the  German  soldiers  were  not  well 
prepared  and  the  defenses  were  far  from  completely  occupied 
wlien  tlie  301st  and  302d  Infantry  struck  across  the  Saar.  The 
isolating  feature  of  pillboxes  and  snipers  further  degraded 
the  German  team  ef.'ort.  Once  the  pillboxes  were  identified 
they  could  be  attacked  individually  and  as  was  shown  in 
Serrig,  were  very  -vulnerable  to  the  ingenuity  of  men  of 
Company  K,  1st  Bn.  301 st  Infantry.  These  men  under  the 

leadership  of  Corporal  Petri,  offered  surrender  to  the 

pillboxes  one  by  one,  systemat i cal  1 y  destroying  those  that 
refused.  They  netted  eleven  pillboxes  and  247  pr  i  soners. ‘(62) 

(b)  The  analysis  of  the  94th  Division  shows  a 

much  different  unit.  While  not  long-term  combat  veterans,  the 
94th  had  just  been  involved  in  the  clearing  of  the 

Saar-Moselle  Triangle.  Whether  their  successes  were  due  to 
the  general  collapse  of  the  West  Wall  or  to  their  own 
fighting,  the  94th  was  advancing  eastward  and  had  been  given  a 
mission  to  cross  a  river  and  lead  the  way  to  the  Rhine. 

Confidence,  morale  and  general  ..'sprit  de  Corps  were  high. 
Although  statements  are  made  t:  ..-t  General  Patton  w£<s  not 
C>1  eased  with  the  performance  of  General  Maloney  and  the  94th, 
trie  eviderioe  from  late  Janueiry  through  the  crossing  of  t' 
&-5ar  River  indicates  the  94th  accomplished  its  mission. 
Periiaps  Patton's  chastisements  were  only  examples  of  his 
characteristic  bravado  to  inspire  men  and  units  to  greater 
things  more  quickly. 


the  two 
ex  er  else 

but  one 
crossing, 
pr i vates, 


(c)  Perhaps  the  biggest  single  contrast  between 
forces  was  the  wi  1 1  i ngness .  of  the  Amer'ican  soldiers  tv 
i  ni  t.i  i-<ti  ve  in  a  moment  of  crisis.  Corporal  Petri  is 
example  during  the  preparation  for  the  crossing,  the 
and  the  expansion  of  the  bridgehead  of  corporals, 
lieutenants,  and  sergeants  taking  charge  in  a  moment 


62.  Byrnes.  P.  299. 
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of  decision  to  find  a  way  to  success.  While  this  was  before 
Vince  Lombardi’s  time  of  fame,  it  was  his  generation  and 
visibly  demonstrates  what  the  will  to  win  can  do. 
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C.  Courses  o-f  Action 


1.  The  94th  Division  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Saar 
River  near  Serrig  and  Taben  after  the  Corps  Commander,  General 
Walker,  recommended  to  General  Patton  that  the  XX  Corps  cross 
the  Saar  and  seise  Trier.  General  Walker  received  permissicn 
from  Patton  on  21  February.  The  10th  Armored  Divsion  was 
assigned  the  mission  of  seising  a  crossing  at  Ocken  north  cf 
Saar burg  and  capturing  Trier.  A  regiment  from  the  94th 
Division  was  attached  to  establish  the  initial  bridgehead  for 
the  10th  Armored  Division. 

2.  The  94th  Division,  minus  one  regiment,  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  river  near  Serrig  and  Taben.  The  crossing  by  the 
94th  was  intended  to  divert  the  German's  attention;  tie  up 
sizeable  enemy  forces  south  of  Saarburgj  and  establish  a 
bridgehead.  The  bridgehead  by  the  94th  Division  was  also 
intended  to  be  a  springboard  for  future  operations  to  enable 
tl-ie  XXth  Corps  to  capture  the  entire  Saar  Basin. 

3.  The  10th  Armored  Division  ran  into  much  difficulty 

at  the  onset.  Tlie  94th  Division,  on  the  other  hand, 

experienced  success  in  their  surprise  crossing  of  the  Saar. 
The  crossing  commenced  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  22 
February  and  by  •  nightfall  the  Division  was  securely 

established  on  the  far  bank.  They  were  helped  by  the  dense 
fog  which  lingered  in  the  crossing  area  during  the  morning. 

4.  The  94th  Division  received  a  "warning  order"  of  the 
intended  crossing  by  their  liaison  officer,  Lieutenant  H.  J. 
Danners,  who  notified  the  division  headquarters  at  211400 
February.  He  overheard  the  Corps  staff  talking  about  a 
proposed  crossing  and  using  his  initiative  called  his 
headquarters.  Thus,  the  division's  planning  occurred  entirely 
at  night,  as  H-Hour  was  set  at  220400  February.  The  choices 
for  the  94th  Division  commander,  General  Maloney,  were 
virtually  dictated  by  '  the  prese  ^ .  positions  of  his  units  and 
the  timing  of  tiie  operation.  He  ad  no  alternative  except  to 
(iiiil-.e  the  crossing  at  the  sites  selected.  The  actual  order  (in 
e'-isence  a  "f  ragmeritary  order")  given  by  XXth  Corps  we;; 
rt4.-'..ei  ved  in  the  early  evening  of  21  Febri.iary. 


IV. 


The  Crossing 


A.  Fre-crossing  Disposition  of  Forces. 

1.  On  the  night  o-f  21  February,  the  units  of  the 
94th  Division  were  still  consolidating  their  positions  taken 
from  the  Germans  during  the  recent  action  to  clear  the 
Saar-Moselle  Triangle.  The  Division  had  fought  a  good  battle 
and  had  made  significant  gains.  Division  soldiers  felt  that 
they  would  be  able  to  "belly~up  to  the  Saar,  outpost  the  river 
and  enjoy  a  well  earned  re'3t."(l) 

2.  The  units  closed  on  the  river  with  the  301st 
Infantry  Regiment  in  the  north,  occupying  positions  roughly 
from  just  north  of  Krutweiler,  in  the  north,  along  the 
boundary  with  the  10th  Armored  Division,  to  Serrig  in  the 
south.  Within  this  sector,  the  2d  Battalion  was  on  the  left 
flank  (north)  and  the  3d  Battalion  was  on  the  right, 
"garrisoning  both  Kastel  and  Staadt. (2) 


3.  The  302d  Infantry  Regiment's  sector  extended 
south  from  Se^rig  (the  boundarv'  with  the  301st  Infantry)  to 
just  south  of  Taben,  where  it  shared  a  boundary  to  Oberleuken 
with  the  5th  Ranger  Battalion.  Within  this  area,  the  3d 
Battalion  occupied  the  right  (north)  flank  and  the  1st 
Battalion  the  left.  The  Division  Headquarters  was  at 
Freudenburg . (3)  •  •  ' 


4. 

Saar  River  was 
local  defense 
Wall,  General 
supplement  the 
Grenadier  Divis 
ahead  of  the 
when  his  south 
the  east  end 
r eg i ment  of  ■ th 
ifivolved  in  th 
press  into  act 
the  lltl'i  Pan'^er 


The  enemy  defending  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
a  hodge-podge  of  units.  In  addition  to  the 
battalions  occupying  that  section  of  the  West 
Hahm,  the  LXXXII  Corps  Commander  was  able  to 
defense  with  elements  of  the  256th  Volks 
ion  which  had  escaped  across  the  Saar  just 
American  advance.  Hahm  was  additionally  helped 
ern  boundary  was  shifted  northward,  roughly  to 
of  the  Orscholz  Switch,  thereby  fr(5eing  one 
e  416th  Infantry  Division  that  had  not  been 
e  previous  battle. (4)  Hahm  had  also  managed  to 
ion  one  of  the  panzer  grenadier  battalions  of 
Division  which  had  not  yet  left  the  area. (5) 


■ 

1.  Byrnes,  Laurence  G.  (editor).  Hi.story_of _the_94th 
Inf  antry_Diyi  Bi.qn_in_War  l.d_War_lIi.  p.  2S3. 

2. "*  Ibid.  p.'*2i57 

3.  Ibid.  p. '232 

4.  MacDonald,  Ihe_L§st_0f  f  ensi  ygi.  p.  130. 

5-  _the_3aar3Mgsel  le_Tr,i angle^.  XX  Corps, 

p.  14.  » 
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5.  Ti-ie  enemy  units  were  deployed  along  the 

■forti-fi  cations  and  pillboxes  which  comprised  the  West  Wall. 
These  de'fensive  positions  were  planned  to  be  mutually 

supporting  and  ran  to  a  depth  ot  three  kilometers  at  some 
points.  However.  at  one  point,  the  defenses  thinned  out 

consi derabl y.  "In  the  vicinity  of  Taben  and  Serrig,  where  the 

eastern  bank  of  the  Saar  rose  in  a  sheer  precipice  from  the 
water's  edge  the  Germans  considered  the  addition  of  man-made 
defenses  to  be  practically  superf 1 uous. " (6)  Still,  the 

Germans  “boasted  that  the  oosition  was  impregnable. '*  (7) 

6.  As-  mentioned  earlier,  the  94th  Division  had  not 
expected  to  be  ordered  to  continue  the  attack  without  a  break. 
The  idea  of  immediately  pressing  the  attack  across  the  Saar 
"seemed  fantastic. " (8)  The  Division's  losses  (over  one 
thousa-.nd  casualties)  were  considered  severe.  (9)  During  the 
period  19-20  February,  the  94th  had  participated  in  the  XX 
Corps  offensive  to  clear  the  Satar-Mosel  le  Triangle.  In  heavy 
fighting  along  the  base  of  the  Triangle,  the  division  had 
cleared  the  area  east  to  the  banks  of  the  Saar.  The  towns  of 
Taben,  Rodt,  Hamm,  Kastel ,  Staat,  Trassen,  and  Kenci ti ngeti n 
had  just  been  seized  from  the  Germans  on  the  21st  along  with 
347  pirisoders  of  •  w\“".(10)  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  idea 
of  continuing  the  attack  was  planted  (at  about  1400  hours 
tliat  day)  the  Division  Commander,  Major  General  Maloney, 
immediately  gave  instructions  to  begin  preparation  for  an 
assault  crossing  of  the  Saar.  Reconnai ss-ance  and  resupply  had 
to  begin  at  once  if  the  94th  was  to  continue  the  attack  across 
the  river, 

7.  An  aerial  reconnai ssance  of  the  Saar  River  was 
ordered  from  Merzig  to  Trier  and  the  two  regimental  commanders 
sent  patrols  to  "investigate  the  west  bank  of  the  river  for 
possible  crossing  sites  and  likely  observation  posts. "(11) 
The  301st  Infantry  patrolled  in  the  area  around  Staadt  and 
Krutweiler.  A  crossing  site  near  Staadt  was  selected  because 
the  area  around  Krutweil'er  had  not  ^  sen  completely  cleared. 

3.  Mt’anwhile,  the  302d  Infantry  was  also  searching 

5.  o.  Ibid.  pp.  12-13. 

7.  Byrnes,  op.cit.,  p.  286. 

8.  Ibid. ,  p.  283. 

9.  MacDonald,  op.cit.,  p  129. 

94th  Infantry  Division,  1 

January  -  9  May  1945,  p.  21. 

II.  B'yrnes,  op.cit  p.  203. 
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{or  l.il-iely  crossing  sites.  A  possible  site  at  Hamm  was 

rejected  because  ther'e  was  no  road  lei-iding  to  the  river  and 

enemy  defenses  on  the  opposite  shore  were  already  in  place. 
Instead,  the  302d  selected  a  site  south  of  the  assigned 
bridgehead  area  in  the  town  of  Taben.  "Taben  was  practicallv' 
everything  a  good  crossing  site  shoyi d_ngt_bej_  but  it  was 
the  only  one  available  ...  in  all  likelihood,  the  enemy  would 
not  expect  an  American  crossing  at  this  point. "(12) 

9.  Little  current  i  -  jrmation  on  enemy  activities 

in  the  sector  was  known.  To  be  sure,  the  earlier  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  West  Wall  defenses  was  helpful  in  determining 
enemy  defensive  positions,  but  the  sise  and  strength  of  the 
defending  units  was  not  known.  The  units  which  would 

ultimately  defend  the  crossing  included  both  battle  weary 

troops  and  fresh  but  unseasoned  soldiers  as  well. 

10.  Due  to  the  ‘lack  of  detailed  intelligence 
concerning  the  enemy's  strength  and  locations,  it  is  difficult 
to  compare  the  relative  combat  power  of  the  opposing  farces. 
Wltile  the  94th  Division  had  suffered  significant  losses  in  the 
previous  days'  operations,  morale  "among  the  troops  ran 
high. "(13) 

11.  The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  just  been 
r  ouLed  fr  uiii  the  Triangle  and  morale  among  its  soldiers  was 
low.  Few  units  were  capable  or  willing  to  put  up  a  determined 
defense.  All  of  the  German  defenders  had  tasted  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Americansi  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
enemy  pillbox  battalions. 

12.  Corps  Field  Order  No.  11,  directed  the  Division 
to  continue  the  attack  across  the  Saar.  The  Division,  as  part 
of  the  XX  Corps  offensive  to  seize  Trier,  was  to  attack  across 
the  Saar  between  Saarburg  and  Hamm  on  the  night  of  21-22 
February  to  establish  a  bridgehead  on  the  eastern  shore  and  be 
prepared  to  continue  the  attack. (14)  The  Division'^  initial 
abjective  was  a  chain  of  hills  about  six  thousand  yards  east 
of  Serrig. 

13.  Following  receipt  of  the  Corps  ordtar..  the 
tcj.  vision  issued  its  order.  The  301st  Infantry  in  the  north 
was  to  attack  east  at  0400  hours  on  22  February  to  establish  a 
hridgehead  from  Serrig  north  to  a  point  opposite  Krutweiler, 
an.*  continue  to  advance  to  seize  its  portion  of  the  Division's 
initiai  objectives.  Additionally,  the  unit  wa.s  to  maintain 
contact  with  the  10th  Armored  Division  on  the  left  (north)  and 

12.  Ibid.  p.  235  * 

13.  Ibid,  p.  283. 

14.  Ibid’ 
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the  302d  Infantry  on  the  right. 

14.  The  302d  was  also  ordered  to  attack  at  04'.'..'0 
hours  to  secure  a  bridgehead  from  Serrig  south  to  the  rivet- 
bend  at  Hamm  and  to  continue  to  push  east  to  secure  thi  1. 
portion  of  the  Division's  initial  objective  in  its  zone.  The 
rc?giffient  was  also  charged  to  maintain  contact  with  the  301s  i" 
Infantry  on  its  left  (north)  and  the  5th  Ranger  Battalion  cn 
its  right. (15) 

15.  According  to  an  amendment  to  the  XX  Corps  Field 
Order,  the  5tb  Rangers  would  pass  through  the  302d,  once  the 
bridgehead  had  been  established,  and  infiltrate  through  the 
enemy  to  seize  and  hold  the  high  ground  southwest  of  Zerf  in 
order  to  secure  the  road  network  in  that  area.  These  roads 
would  _  be  used  by  the  tanks  of  the  10th  Armored  Division  to 
advance  on  Trier.  Additionally,  seizure  of  this  road  network 
would  prevent  the  enemy  from  bringing  up  reinforcements  to 
counterattack  the  94th. (16) 

16.  The  XX  Corps  order  also  specified  the 
attachments  of  tank,  anti-aircraft,  and  tank  destroyer  units 
to  tile  Division  for  the  attack,  as  well  as  providing  a  company 
from  the  Slst  Chemica."  Motor  Battal  i on.  ( 17) 

17.  The  Division's  319th  Engineers  were  given  the 
mission  of  ferrying  the  initial  assault  waves  across  the  Saar 
in,  boats,  and  they  immediately  set  about  to  coordinate  with  XX 
Corps  for  the  necessary  assets.  After  several  delays, 
sixty-four  boats  were  obtained  to  support  the  Division's 
crossing . 


18.  In  addition  to  the  three  battalions  of 
artillery  assigned  to  the  94th  Division  Artillery,  the  Corps 
Artillery's  5th  FA  Group  was  assigned  the  mission  of 
reinforcing  the  fires  of  the  94th.  The  195th  FA  Group,  whose 
mission  was  general  support,  also  ranged  the  94th  area  of 
operations.  Firepower  '  available^  o  the  94th  for  the  crossing 
ifierefore  included  calibers  from  Iv.'itim  up  to  240mm. 

19.  The  scene  was  se?t  for  the  crossing. 


15.  Ibid.,  p.  284. 

16.  Cc£eture_of  ^the_Saar-Mg5el^l^ej.  p.  14 

17.  Byrnes,  op.cit.  pp.  283-284. 
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THE  CROSSING. 


t. 


1.  The  night,  of  21-22  February  was  spent  in  rapidly 
developing  and  disseminating  plans  for  the  crossing  and  in 
assenttaling  troops  and  equipment  at  the  assembly  areas:  Taben 
and  Kastel.  Although  the  various  accounts  do  not  address 
weather  conditions  that  night,  moonrise  must  have  occurred 
early  and  provided  illumination,  as  it  did  the  following 
night. ( 18 ) 

2.  The  22d  of  February  began  with  troops  of  C 
Company,  1-302  Infantry  in  the  town  of  Taben  and  the  entire  3d 
Battalion,  .301st  Infantry  in  Kastel.  Between  the  hours  of 
midnight  and  0400,  the  temperature  must  have  continued  to 
drop,  causing  first  a  ground  mist,  then  heavy  fog.  Since  the 
crossing  was  scheduled  to  begin  at  0400  hours,  the  troops  were 
probably  aroused  by  0300  hours  for  weapons  checks,  feeding, 
and  preparation  for  movement. 

.3.  XX  Corps  had  provided  59  assault  boats  (each 
weighing  1000  pounds)  and  five  motor  boats.  Since  tlie 
original  division  plan  called  for  three  companies  to  cross 
simultaneously,  the  boats  were  probably  divided  as  follows: 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  assault  boats  to  the  .302nd  Infantry 
Regiment,  providing  a  capability  to  cross  200-250  men  (one 
c.Q((ipany)  at  Tabenj-  the  .30l5t  Infantry  Regiment  was  given 

34-35  assault  boats  providing  a  capability  to  cross  .340-350 
(ii'ii!.  plus  5  motor  boats  for  use  in  crossing  the  second  and 

subsequent  waves  once  the  far  bank  was  secured.  Doctrine 

callt?d  for  34  assault  boat  to  cross  an  infantry  battalion  with 
two  rifle  companies  abreast.(2) 

4.  At  0500  hours,  the  first  six  boats  arrived  at 

Taben  and  were  manhandled  down  to  the  river's  edge. 

Si  (iiul  taneousl  y ,  a  battalion  field  train  from  the  .302d  Infantry 
F(egimerit  erroneously  entered  Kastel,  lost  perhaps  due  to  fog. 
While  attempting  to  turn  the  convoy  in  the  nar*raw  and 

irregular  streets,  the  engineer  convoy  with  the  Corps  assault 
boats  arrived. 

5,  The  heavy  fog  both  aided  and  hinderesd  the 

c.ir- Dssi  ng  operations.  At  Taben  the  tog  had  dispersEid  the 

f: ngi  rioer  convoy,  causing  only  six  boats  to  arrive,  thE?s:e  an 

hoLir  late.  But  fog  also  concealed  their  movement  to  the' 

ri.-'.r's  edge,  the  crossing  of  the  river,  and  the  attack  on  the 
Pennan  pillboxes.  At  Kastel  and  Staadt,  the  fog  caused  a 
traffic:  Jam  (at  Kastel),  the  missed  movement  times  of  the  two 

assaulting  co/npanios,  and  a  piecemeal  attack. 

* 

18*  I!2!?_2£i:b_Inf  antry_Diyi.si  OHj.  p.  298. 

1"^*  EM_5r6i  1943,  ~p.  121,  Para.  93. 
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6.  At  Taben,  which  was  to  be  the  division!!  % 

supporting  attack,  the  crossing  began  at  0650  hours,  and  Ine 

1st  Battalion,  302d  Infantry  was  across  by  1200  hours.  The 
rapid  clearing  of  an  .  area  at  least  100  yards  downstrec;m  and 
250  yards  upstream  secured  the  far  bank.  Thus,  the  subsequent 
lifting  of  the  fog  within  the  river  valley  at  1000  hours  on.’. y 
seir  ved  to  expedite  the  crossing  of  the  remainder  of  the  let 
Battalion  and  the  3d  Battalion. 

7.  At  Staadt,  which  was  to  be  the  94th  Division’s 

main  attack,  the  fog  caused  the  initial  assault  companies  (1 
and  K)  to  cross  lines  of  march  to  the  river  bank,  thereby 

reversing  the  planned  positions  for  the  crossing  and  attack. 
Additionally,  not  enough  boats  were  available  to 
simultaneously  cross  both  units.  At  0750  hours,  I  Company  had 
crossed  and  was  scattered  over  a  wide  frontage  on  the  far  bank 
near  the  town  of  Serrig.  The  unit  failed  to  rapidly  leave  the 
river  due  to  barbed  wire  entanglements,  which  had  been 
partially  submerged  due  to  local  flooding.  I  Company  came 
under  fire  as  the  defenders  blindly  fired  into  the  fog.  By 
1000  hours  when  the  fog  lifted,  the  30lBt  Infantry  had  only 
captured  a  few  pillboxes  and  had  not  concentrated  its  efforts 
on  the  far  bank  in  a  decisive  manner.  As  more  boats  wares 

available  (assault,  then  motor  boats)  they  were  employed  in  a 
piecemeal  manner. 

8.  A  crucial  error  occurred  when  the  unit  failed  to 

continuously  employ  smoke  to  replace  the  shielding  effects  of 
the  lifting  fog,  thereby  allowing  enemy  artillery  to 
accurately  locate  301st  units  and  crossing  sites.  Bubsfequent 

use  of  smoke  could  not  make  up  for  this  error.  By  1500  hours, 

the  .301st  finally  had  Companies  I  and  K  across  but  had  to 
suspend  operations  until  dark  due  to  unacceptable  casualties 
of  rnen  and  boats. 

9.  This  respite  allowed  the  division  staff  to  put 
the  status  of  operations  in  prosper  perspective.  The  302d 
Infantry  had,-  by  now  '  advanced  ^  orth  along  the  river  bank, 
taking  bunkers  one  at  a  time  .  y  flank  attack.  They  had 
6'.'';iplc;y&d  artillery  and  had  killed  atpprox i matel y  1.25  Germans, 
to  include  ain  under maniied  enemy  compciny  moving  to  reinforc^- 
Si.-rr.ig  or  to  counterattack  the  301st.  The  topogra^phy 
prevented  enemy  artillery  from  interdicting  the  crossing  site 
and  two  battalions  (S  companies)  cros'sed.  Hocker  Hill,  ’key 
terrain  for  securing  the  crossing  site,  was  under  friendly 

■  contr  ol . 

10.  On  the  other  hand,  the  .301st  Infantry  which  ha'd 
received  the  bulk  of  the  division’s  support,  sustained  i'ligli 
casualties,  and  Wf^re  stalled  near  the  river  bank  after 
crossing  only  2  companies.  The  decision  to  reinforce  success 
(i.e.  redesignate  the  .302d  as  the  main  effort)  was  obvious  to 
the  division  staff  as  was  the  subsequent  XX  Corps  decision  to 
cross  the  10th  Armored  Divisions  at  Taben  due  to  the  failure 
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to  secure  a  crossing  furtlibr  north. 

11.  By  1900  hours,  darkness  had  fallen  and  A 
Coftipany,  l-302d  Infantry  entered  Serrig,  relieving  pressure  on 
the  301st,  and  convincing  the  German  forces  that  taben  must  be 
retaken.  An  hour  later,  the  3rd  Platoon  of  C  Company,  l-302d 
repulsed  an  enemy  counterattack  east  of  Serrig  and  L  Company, 
3-301st  Infantry  had  crossed  at  Staadt,  and  I  and  K  Companies 
started  to  clear  the  northern  portion  of  Serrig.  Moonrise 
provided  illumination  which  aided  the  crossing  of  the 
remainder  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  302d  Infantry  at  Taben  as  well 
as  aiding  the  operations  of  the  3-301st. ,  By  0400  hours,  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the  3-301st  Infantry  had 
cleared  the  bunkers  in  Serrig  and  had  taken  247  prisoners. 

12.  Completely  missing  from  the  94th  Infantry 
Division  history  is  any  mention  of  the  use  of  tactical  air 
units  to  suppress  enemy  indirect  fire  on  the  crossing  sites  or 
to  provide  intelligence  on  enemy  counterattacks.  The  February 
1945  Division  After  Action  Report  credited  the  field  artillery 
liaison  aircraft  with  being  an  important  source  of 
intelligence.  The  F-47  fighter  bombers  which  operated  under 
division  control  during'  the  month  of  February  were  used  to 
conduct  an  armed  reconnaissance  north  of  the  crossing  site,  to 
Trier.  Although  5  tanks  and  10  motor  transports  were  reported 
destroyed  this  day,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  their  use  in 
direct  support  of  the  crossing  at  Staadt  would  not  have  proved 
to. he  the  decisive  factor  for  the  301st  Infantry, 


CHRONOLOGY 


% 


21  FEB  45 

1400  Hrs- 


1804  Hrs- 
2000  Hrs- 
2200  Hrs- 


Division  Liaison  Of-ficer  at  XX  Corps  HQ 
advises  at  potential  river  crossing 
Qp€?rati  on. 

Division  receives  XX  Corps  Field  Order  #11. 
Division  plans  made  and  approved. 

1/302  Int  received  regiment  order. 


FEB  45  (Taben 
(•)(•)(■)  1  Hrs- 
0500  Hrs- 
0805  Hrs- 
0650  Hrs- 


1000  Hrs- 
1200  Hrs- 
1300  Hrs- 


1900  Hrs- 
2000  Hrs- 

2200  Hrs- 


Crossi ng ) 

C/ 1-302  at  Taben. 

First  6  boats  arrive. 

First  boat  in  water. 

Crossing  begins:  Company  C  clears  area  at 
least  100  yard  downstream  and  250  yards 
upstream  ot  site.  Companies  A,  B,  and  D 
cross.  Capture  73  prisoners. 

Fog  lifts. 

A  and  B/1-302  begin  advance  toward  Serrig- 
3-302d  assembled  in  Taben  and  begin 
crossing.  l-302d  advances  north  along  river 
bank.  Takes  bunkers  on  bank.  Supported  by 
artillery,  kill  about  125  Germans.  Advance 
5000  yards.  3-302  cross  and  climb  Hocker 
Hill, 

A  Company  enters  Serrig. 

3/C/ 1-302  repulse  enemy  counterattack  east 
of  Serrig. 

All  of  3-302d  across. 


22  FEB  45  (Staadt 
0500  Hrs- 

0615  Hrs- 


0750  Hrs- 
0825  Hrs- 
0930  Hrs- 
1140  Hrs- 
1200  Hrs- 
1455  Hrs- 


1700  Hrs- 
2000  Hrs- 


Crossing) 

Bn  trains  from  302d  erroneously  enters 
Kastel . 

I  and  K  Companies  leave  Kastel  for  Staadt 
with  boats. 

I  Company  scattered  over  wide  frontage. 
Request'  motor  boa  . 

Enemy  artillery  a;  i  mortar  fire  on  Staadt. 
1st  and  2nd  pits  of  K  Company  cross. 

New  boats  with  motors  arrive. 

Remainder  of  K,  Bn  Cdr,  and  Arty  L.O.  cross. 
Smoke  is  lifted  at  crossing  site-  Enemy 
indirect  fire  on  crossin'g  site. 

Attempts  to  cross  halted  until  night. 

L  Company  crossed  with  minor  casualties 
I  and  K  start  to  clear  northern  portion  of 
Serrig.  Clear  bunkers  and  take  247 
pr i soners. 
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24  February  1945 


C.  Major  Phases  o-f  the  Battle,  23  - 

1.  Status  at  close  of  D-Day:  By  nightfall  on  D-Day  one 
battalion  of  the  301st  Infantry  Regiment  and  two  battalions  of 
the  302d  Infantry  Regiment  were  firmly  established  on  the  far 
bank  and  half  of  Serrig  was  cleared  and  secured.  C201-  The  3d 
Battalion,  301st  Inf,  crossing  at  Staadt,  had  by  0400  on  23 
February  cleared  the  riverfront  and  taken  19  houses  in  Serrig; 
the  battalion  was  pushing  south.  •C21>  From  the  302d  Regiinent. 

1st  Battalion  had  two  companies,  A  and  B,  pushing  into  Serrig 
from  the  south  and  Company  C  in  defensive  positions  on  high 
ground  to  the  east  of  the  town;  3d  Battalion  completed 
crossing  by  2200  hours  and  the  companies  formed  a  perimeter 
defense  on  Hocker  Hill  during  the  night. f22> 

2.  23  February,  D  +  1: 

a.  At  dawn,  C  Company,  lst/302d  was  hit  by  an 

undesi gnsited  German  assault  which  was  repulsed  after  an  hour 
of  heavy  fighting.  This  action  highlighted  difficulties  in 
combat  support  during  the  early  phcises  of  the  operation.  Due 
to  the  fluid  nature  of  the  situation,  identification  of 
friendly  forward  traces  was  impossible.  This  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  No  Fire  Line,  by  Division  Artillery,  east 
of  Serrig;  the  result,  in  addition  to  C  Company’s  problems, 
was  lack  of  artillery  or  tank  direct  fire  support  for  the 
infantry  as  they  cleared  Serrig.  {233- 

b.  In  the  town,  the  3d/301st  continued  fighting 

through  the  night  to  clear  the  area  from  the  river  to  the 
railroad  tracks;  pi.'trols  established  contact  between  that  unit 
and  the  lst/302d,  who  had  fought  through  from  tlie  south.  In  a 
coordinated  action  the  two  units  searched  and  cleared  the 
remainder  of  the  town.  Despite  constant  indirect  fire  from 
the  Germans,  Serrig  was  cleared  as  of  l R70  hnucs;  the 
battalions  then  assumed  defensive  positions  for  the  ni^ht.{24j' 

c.  At  the  Taben  crossing  site,  2d  Battalion,  302cl 

commenced  movement  shortly  after  midnight  and  despite 

harassing  artillery  fire,  was  completely  across  by  0653 
tiijurs.  C253  Given  the  mission  to  clear  the  river  road  to  Sei  rio 

20.  XX  Corps  Operations  Repcfrt, 

IC:?'2Q9if _sQd_Iri era.  P-  14. 

21.  Hi story_of  _the_94th_Xnf  antry_Di.yi.si^gn_i.n_Wor  1  d_War_I  I j.  p.  299 

22.  ibidi.,.  p.  291. 

23.  Ibid..j.  p.  291  ♦ 

24.  lbidi_4^  p.  302. 

25.  lbid..j.  p.  301. 
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end  the  cli-ffs  paralleling  it,  the  commander  opted  to  move  the 
battalion  along  the  ridge  road  while  sending  a  heavy  patrol  on 
the  river  road.  The  patrol  had  little  di-f-ficulty  negotiating 
the  numerous  but  mostly  empty  pillboxes  enroute,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  met  a  patrol  from  l/302d  moving  south  from 
Serrig.  The  road  was  clear  and  passable  other  than  a  huo'-? 
crater  that  required  subsequent  engineer  work.  The  main 
elements  were  not  so  fortunate.  As  the  lead  company  neared 
the  terracf?d  vineyards  on  the  cliffs  opposite  the  Hamm  bend, 
it  was  hit  by  heavy  machinegun  and  rifle  fire  from  emplac(?d 
elements  of  the  II  Battalion,  111th  Pansergrenadi ers  and 
stopped  completely.  The  units  strung  out  behind  the  lead 
elements,  in  restricted  and  open  terrain,  were  subjected  to 
the  German’s  effective  use  of  mortars.  Unable  to  bypass  or 
marieuyer  in  the  restricted  space,  all  attempts  to  break  the 
bottleneck  with  patrols  during  the  night  proved 
unsuccessful .  {263- 

d.  Back  at  the  301st  crossing  site  at  Staadt,  the 

action  took  a  decided  turn  for  the  worse  as  intense  artillery 
fire  became  increasingly  deadly.  The  2d  Battal ion/301st 
Infantry’s  attempt  to  cross  in  darkness  succeeded  in  getting 
only  two  platoons  ■'.■f  Company  G  across  before  heavy  losses  in 
the  battalion  and  amongst  the  engineers  caused  a  standstill. 
After  daylight,  juet  as  the  crossing  was  to  be  restarted,  the 
site  was  hit  by  a  heavy  concentration  resulting  in  heavy 
casualties,  to  include  the  battalion  commander. {27>  At 
approximately  1200  hours,  prior  to  another  attempt  to  start 
crossing,  the  battalion  received  orders  to  terminate 

operations  and  to  move  back  to  Freudenberg  to  become  the 
division  reserve.  ■C28>  The  site,  although  closed  to  major 
crossings,  was  used  for  ferrying  operations  to  resupply  the 
3/301st  and  to  e-vacuate  wounded  from  Serrig.  As  the  Germans' 
interest  in  the  site  decreased,  the  remaining  elements  of  the 
3/301st  were  moved  across  the  night  of  the  23d. {29} 

e.  -The  majo'r  combat  vice  support  problem  during 
this  initial  phase  was  clearly  ti  supply  of  assault  boats,  a 
sfiortage  ex-ncerbated  by  the  Ge?rmans  effective  use  of  indirect 
fire.  More  than  two  hundred  boats  were  used  during  ttie 
C4)f-raticn  of  which  only  27  were  in  operation  when  the  infantry 
compieteu  the  crossing  of  the  Saar  river. {30} 


p.  302. 
p.  303. 
p. 304. 
p . 305 . 

P  .  O  >'  Ji  . 


26. 

Ibi-dii 

27. 

Ibid. 

28. 

Ibid. , 

29. 

Ibid. , 

30 . 
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■f .  With  the  comparative  ease  witnessed  in  crossing 
at  Taben,  the  301st  Regimental  Commander  recommended  attachirg 
his  Ist  Battalion  to  the  .302d;  this  was  approved  and  the 
l/301st  was  ordered  to  cross  as  soon  as  possible.  ^3lJ•  The  uni  t 
started  crossing  at  1730  hours,  moving  then  to  relieve  the 
3/302d  on  Mocker  Hill;  the  relie-f  was  completed  as  planned 
that  night  and  the  3/302d  moved  down  from  Mocker  Hill  in 
preparation  for  movement  to  Serrig  by  way  of  the  river 
road . C32J 


g.  One  other  action  of  note  on.  D+1  occurred  early 
that  morning  (23d).  The  5th  Ranger  Battalion  (20  officers  and 
378  enlistcru  men),  having  crossed  the  Saar  late  on  D-Day., 
filed  through  the  lines  of  the  3/302d  on  Mocker  Hill  at 
approximately  0200  hours.  From  there  they  moved  to  take  high 
ground  southwest  of  Zerf.f33> 

h.  As  noted  previously,  combat  support, 
specifically  artillery  fire,  was  of  limited  use  during  this 
day's  operations;  the  infantry  received  no  support  in  action 
around  Serrig  nor  is  there  any  indication  that  fires  V'siere 
called  in  the  action  at  the  Hamm  bend  bottleneck.  Extreme 
difficulty  in  executing  counterbattery  fire  was  noted  as  due 
to  incomplete  fixes  on  gun  locations  by  the  infantry.  As 
liaison  planes  became  involved  in  spotting,  counterbattery 
fires  improved;  the  Germans’  highly  mobile  rocket  batteries 
CQptinued  to  cause  trouble. {34> 


3.  24  February,  D+2: 


a.  Commencing  at  0400  hours  the  last  infantry 
battalion,  2/301st,  crossed  at  Taben.  The  unit,  severely 
depleted  by  the  attempted  crossing  at  Staadt  the  previous  day, 
consisted  of  a  composite  company  (F/G)  of  70  soldiers  and  E 
Company  of  approximately  50  men. {35 >  The  battalion  was  ordered 
to  occupy  high  ground  to  the  south  of  l/301st  on  Mocker  Hill, 
hence  becoming  the  division’s  right  flank  unit.  As  the 
composite  company  moved  to  the  high  ground  to  the  right  of  the 
1 /301st,  they  encountered  a  strongpoint  which  they  Vviere  unable 
to  overcome;  they  withdrew  slightly  and  set  up  posi  ti  ons.  {36:: 
fiampany  E,  moving  up  on  the  composite  company’s  left,  also 


■31.  itaid..j.  p.  306. 

•*  32.  Ibid^j.  p.  307. 

33.  XX  Corps  Operations  Report,  p. 
•34.  Byrnes,  p.  308. 

35.  I.b.id..j.  p.  309. 

•36.  Ibidij.  p.  .309  4 
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encountered  an  enemy  strongpoint.  Following  rein-forcerritjnt  by 
22  men  o-f  the  battalion  Antitank  Platoon,  and  a  short  but 
effective  artillery  concentration,  the  unit  took  the  position 
and  captured  25  prisoners.  The  company  then  established 
defensive  positions  tied  in  with  the  l/301st  and  their  sister 
F/G  Company.  -CS?!- 

b.  That  morning  the  3/301st  assaulted  to  seise  the 
high  ground  overlooking  Scrrig  to  the  north.  Advance  was 
steady  throughout  the  day,  although  slower  going  in  the 
heavily  fortified  area  along  the  left  flank  <the  river  side), 
and  the  high  ground  was  occupied  by  the  late  afternoon.  £383- 

c.  The  3/302d  who  had  been  relieved  on  Mocker  Hill 
by-  the  l/SOlst  diring  the  night  found  the  ridge  road  still 
blocked  by  the  bottleneck  of  the  2/302d.  The  commander 
decided  to  use  the  river  road  to  reach  Serrig  despite  the 
dangers  posed  by  the  Germans  in  position  on  the  cliffs.  In 
broad  daylight  the  battalion  moved  the  entire  route  without 
receiving  any  fire,  arriving  in  Serrig  at  1130  hours.  £393- 

d.  Given  the  crisscrossing  of  regimental  boundaries 
that  had  occurred,  the  division  reorganised  crossattachments 
as  of  1100  hours:  The  301st  Regiment  consisted  of  its  own  3d 
Battalion  with  two  platoons  from  G  Company  of  the  2d  Battalion 
and  the  let  and  3d  battalions  of  the  302d;  the  302d  Regiment 
consisted  of  its  own  2d  Battalion  and  the  1st  and  2d  (-) 
battalions  of  the  301st.  £403-  - 

e.  The  division  was  supplied  one  M2  treadway  bridge 
which  was  designated  to  be  employed  at  Taben.  The  I35th 
Combat  Engineers,  assisted  by  Company  A  of  the  319th 
Engineers,  encountered  a  number  of  difficulties  but  the 
construction,  starting  at  0230  hours,  was  completed  by  1350 
hours.  The  first  tank  across  settled  one  of  the  pontoons 
which  required  extra  repair  efforts  before  the  remainder  of 
the  di  vision' s- tank  batt’alion,  the.'78th,  could  pass.  £413- 

f.  The  armored  column  arrived  in  Serrig  at  1800 
hours,  signaling  the  start  of  further  operations.  The  3/302d 
ptushed  out  to  high  ground  northeast  of  the  town  where  just 
prior  to  the  following  dawn  the  infantry,  with  assistance  of 
tanks,  cleared  the  final  pillbox.  Four  tanks,  with  security 

37.  Ibid..,,  p,  311. 

38.  .Ibid.,.3.  p.312. 

•39.  Ibidi^i.  p.313. 

40.  Ibid.j^i.  p.  311. 

41.  IbidI,.  p.  3 13. 
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provided  by  B  Company 5  l/302d,  moved  to  a  position  east  of 
Serrig  with  the  intent  of  assisting  2/302d  in  breaking  tins 
ridge  road  bottleneck;  and  A  Company,  l/302d  moved  out  to  tie 
in  with  the  position  of  C  Company.  The  3/301st,  who  recently 
occupied  the  high  ground  north  of  Serrig,  was  ordered  to 
continue  forward  one  thousand  yards  to  the  next 
streamline.  •G42> 


g.  That  morning  the  2/302d  attamped  to  manuever 
against  the  enemy  positions  on  the  ridge  road  but  heavy 
flanking  fire  from  machineguns  proved,  too  intense  and 
withdrawal  was  necessary.  With  arrival  of  tanks  in  the  area 
plans  were  made  for  a  night  attack.  The  battalion’s  advance 
was  surprisingly  easy  that  night;  most  of  the  enemy  had 
withdrawn.  The  l/302d  was  contacted  and  the  2/302d  closed 
with  them  for  the  night.  A  platoon  of  G  Company  had  been 
inadvertently  left  behind;  they  were  discovered  and  driven 
from  position  by  a  German  force  that  also  retook  the  pillbox 
at  the  junction  of  the  Serrig  road  and  the  Hamm  bend,  thereby 
severing  the  route.  Just  before  dawn  a  patrol  from  l/301st 
took  the  pillbox,  killing  seven  and  capturing 
twenty-three.  f43j' 


h.  As  of  the  close  of  D+2,  both  regiments  of  the 
division  were  completely  across  the  Saar  with  division  troops 
in  the  process  of  crossing;  Serrig  was  cleared;  and  a  secure 
bioi  dgehead  from  north  of  Serrig  (1500  yards)  to.  south  of  Taben 
(a  few  hundred  yards)  had  been  established  with  one  floating 
treadway  bridge  operational  in  the  vicinity  of  Taben. {44>  The 
hasty  crossing  of  the  Saar  river  by  the  94th  Division  was  a 
success. 


4.  Subsequent  action:  In  the  two  days  that  followed, 
the  94th  continued  to  expand  the  bridgehead.  Following  the 
taking  of  Beurig  and  link-up  with  the  10th  Armored  Division, 
the  latter  assumed  control  of  the  Corps  bridgehead.  ’  At  that 
point  the  bridgehead  'was  11,000  yards  wide  and  5,000  yards 
deep,  north  of  Ocken  to  south  of  Taben.  Combat  Command  B  of 
the  10th  Armored  Division  had  completed  crossing  at  Taben  on 
D-i-4  and  Combat  Command  A  started  crossing  at  Serrig  ths"  same 
dc'V'.  The  clearing  of  Beurig  opened  the  way  for  constructi on 
of  a  bridge  at  Saarburg  which  was  operational  by  midnight  on 
26  February  (D+4)  .  •C453'  Aided  by  the  push  of  the  10th  Armored 
Di-i^ision  to  Zerf  and  beyond,  the  94th  continued  expansion  of 
the  bridgehead;  on  1  March  it  was  out  to  a  depth  of  four 

42.  Ibid^i.  p.  314. 

43.  Ibidi.^  pp-  3 1’#  -  316. 

44.  XX  Corps  Operations  Report,  p.  14. 

45.  Byrnes,  p.  326. 
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miles,  action  which  also  supported  the  drive  on  Trier.  ■C46]' 


46.  XX  Corps  Operations  Report,  p.  15. 
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D.  DESCRIBE  THE  KEY  EVENTS. 


1.  One  key  strategic  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 

German  defense  planning  staff  was  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  outcome  of  the  battle:  The  defenders  failed  to  provide 
adequate  defensive  positions  along  the  West  Wall  opposite  the 

town  of  Taben.  The  302d  Infantry  Regiment  seised  the 

opportunity  to  cross  the  Saar  at  this  point,  conquered  the 
formidable  natural  defenses,  attacked  the  German  defenses  from 
the  flank,  and  forced  the  crossing. 

2.  Initially,  the  302d  Infantry  had  been  ordered  to 

make  the  crossing  in  zone  between  the  towns  of  Serrig  and 
Hamm.  The  latter  was  rejected  as  a  crossing  site  because 

there  was  no  road  down  to  the  river  to  put  the  assault  boats 

into  the  water.  Additionally,  the  defenders  opposite  Hamm  had 
already  been  spotted.  Crossing  -“t  this  site  would  be 
difficult  at  best. 

3.  Farther  south,  outside  the  regiments's  assigned 

bridgehead  area,  was  the  town  of  Taben.  Ultimately  this  town 
was  selected  as  the  302d  Infantry  crossing  site  because  it  had 
a  road  which  went  down  to  the  river's  edge.  The  opposite 

shore?  however,  was  another  problem.  The  enemy  bank  consisted 
of  a  twelve-foot  vertical  retaining  wall.  Perched  on  top  of 
the  wall  and  paralleling  the  river  were  a  highway  and  a 
railroad.  Beyond'  these  the  terrain  rose  in  a  vertical  rock 
cliff  some  400  feet  high. (47)  "Taben  was  practically 
everything  that  a  good  crossing  site  should  not  be  .  . 
."(48)  Despite  this  observation  and  the  natural  obstacles, 
Taben  was  selected  as  the  302d’'s  Regimental  crossing  site. 

4.  The  Germans  were  aware  that  this  particular 

point  in  the  West  Was  has  not  been  prepared  with  defensive 

positions.  They  considered  man-made  defenses  to  be 

practically  superfluous  because  the  land  rose  in  a  sheer 
precipice  from  the?  water’s  edge.  (49)  The  region  was 
considered  impregnable*.  According  to  a  statement  made  by 
Cierman  Lieutenant  Colonel  Albrecht  Roeschen,  "No  one  could 
tiave  expec-i.'.ed  that  the  Americans  would  attack  across  this 

st.eep  country,  but  they  did.  "  (50)  in'ot  only  was  the  crossing 

ad  tliat  point  unexpected,  but  once  discovered,  little  cc'uld  be 
done  to  interdict  it.  FI at-trajectory  weapons  couldn’t  reach 

-  47.  Byrnes,  Hi§tQCy._et_ttie_?4'th_Inf  antry_Di  vi  si  on_i  n 

WW_ITa,  p.285.  -  -  -  —  . -  - 

48.  Ibid. 

^7.  Ihe_Capture_cif  _th,s_Saar-Mgsel  1  e  _Tr  i  angl  e_and_Tr  i  er ;  _ 
/5_Q§cember_l944_r_i2j’»  rchll945j.  XX'”Cor"ps,  ~pp.  ” 

5C.  Byrnes,  op.cit.  p.  3o0. 
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down  into  the  deep  river  gorge. (51) 


5.  That  this  crossing  site  would  play  such  a  key 
role  was  not  anticipated  by  either  side.  Dnce  the  Germaris 
identi-fied  the  site.  all  they  could  do  was  to  "try  to 
interdict  and  harreos  the  road  leading  to  the  crossi ng . " (52) 
But  this  had  little  e-f-fect. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  once  the  Americans  realised 
the  German  dilemma  with  this  site,  forces  were  diverted  from 
the  crossing  site  at  Staadt  and  sent  across  at  Taben. 
Earlier,  the  5th  Rangers  had  used  the  same  Taben  site  to  cross 
the  Saar  in  order  to  accomplish  their  mission  deep  behind 
enemy  lines.  The  Americans  quickly  took  advantage  of  this  and 
used  it  to  their  best  advantage. 

7.  Vnis  key  event,  the  selection  of  the  Taben 
crossing  site,  offered  the  Americans  several  advantages  in 
addition  to  the  ones  previously  mentioned.  Not  only  were  they 
able  to  move  forces  across  in  relative  safety,  but  they  were 
able  to  react  to  the  advantage  to  push  more  soldiers  across 
than  had  been  previously  envisioned.  The  Crossing  at  Taben 
carried  for  the  Americans  the  element  of  surprise.  The  few 
guards  on  duty  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Saar  were  overtaken 
with  relative  ease.  They  had  clearly  not  expected  the 
crossing  to  occur  there.  Additionally,  once  Hocker  Hill  had 
been  taken,  they  kiad  a  commanding  view  of  the  West  Wall  and 
the  countryside  beyond.  Indirect  fire  could  be  effectively 
adjusted  from  this  position.  Observation  of  enemy  movement 
was  also  enhanced  by  the  heights.  The  crossing  at  Taben  also 
placed  the  American  Forces  on  the  relatively  weak  flank  of  the 
West  Wall.  It  was  easier  to  attack  the  Wall  from  the  rear  and 
flank  than  would  have  been  otherwise  possible.  In  short,  the 
selection  of  the  crossing  site  at  Taben  was  a  I'eal  stroke  of 
genius  for  the  94th  Division. 


Ibio. 

"bid. 
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E.  STATE  THE  OUTCOME. 

1.  General :  The  assault  crossing  D-f  the  Saar  River 

conducted  by  the  94th  Division,  22  -  24  February,  1945,  was 
success-ful .  This  action  enabled  XX  Corps  to  exploit  the 
success  achieved  in  the  Saar-Moselle  Triangle  by  permitting 
the  Corps  to  pass  combat  elements  across  the  Saar  River, 
through  the  94th  Division,  and  .i  ,-imately  to  capture  the  city 
o-f  Trier.  The  success  o-f  this  r  i  ,  _r  crossing  operation  can  be 
attribute?d  to  a  combination  of  factors  to  include:  terrain 
and  Weather,  individual  initiative,  .  operational  and 
organisational  flexibility,  and  luck.  The  success  of  the  94th 
Division  was  also  due,  in  part,  to  factors  affecting  the 
enemy,  such  as  a  lack  of  time,  a  feeling  of  isolation,  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  reserve  forces. 

2.  Terrain  and  weather:  The  combined  effects  of 
terrain  and  weather  contributed  an  element  of  surprise  to  the 
94th  Division's  river  crossing,  and  limited  the  capability  of 
the  German  forces  to  halt  crossing  operations.  The  Germans 

.believed  that  the  natural  obstacles  (the  width  of  the  river 
and  the  steep  cliffs)  in  the  area  between  Serrig  and  Taben 
were  formidable  by  themselves  and  therefore,  did  not  construct 
the  Siegfried  Line  defenses  in  great  depth  in  that  area.  {533- 
The  poor  characteristics  of  the  Taben  crossing  site  in 
particular  (i.e.  12  foot  retaining  wall  on  the  westbank  and 

40,0  foot  vertical  rock  cliffs)  caused  the  Germans  to  have 
little  expectation  of  an  American  crossing  at  that 
location.  ■C54]'  Fog  in  the  river  gorge  at  both  crossing  sites 
negated  the  enemy’s  capability  to  deliver  accurate  direct  or 
observed  fires  on  the  crossing  operations. fSSJ  The  depth  of 
the  river  gorge  at  Taben  provided  crossing  elements  further 
protection  from  the  fires  of  flat  trajectory  weapons. 156}  The 
loud  rush  of  the  Saar  River  brought  on  by  thawing  snow 
screened  the  noise  made  by  the  American  troops  unloading  boats 
at  the  crossing  sites.  <:57>  Once  across  the  river  at  Taben  and 
having  achieved  surprise  in  the  crossing,  American  forces  were 
able  to  seise  and  hold  Hocker  Hill  which  dominated  the  Taben 
crossing  site  and  insured  its  security.  The  combined  factors 
of  weather  and  terrain  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  94th 
Division  and  contributed  immeasurabl  y^  to  the  overall  success 
of  the  operaition. 

53.  XXth  Corps,  p.  13. 

54.  LTC  Albrecht  Roeschen,  as  quoted  by  Lt.  Byrnes,  p.  300. 

55.  Byrnes,  pp.  287  ?<  294’  . 

56.  Roeschen,  p.  300. 

57.  E:iyrnes,  p.  23'». 
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3.  Individual  initiative:  Numerous  examples  of 

individual  initiative  are  contained  in  descriptions  of  the 
river  crossing.  Independent  actions  of  individual  soldiers 
often  resulted  in  the  successful  outcome  of  planning, 
execution  and  small  engageffients.  Examples  include:  The  319th 
Engineer  Battalion  S-3  searcliing  for  and  locating  the  boat 
convoy  which  had  stopped  for  the  nightCSS]-;  the  engineer 
battalion  commander's  decision  to  move  the  boat  trucks  closer 
to  tlie  water  at  TaberKS9>;  using  enemy  prisoners  to  convince 
other  Germans  to  surrender  based  on  a  fcUse  belief  in  the  sise 
of  the  American  force-C60j>  finding  a  resident  of  Serrig  who 
knew  the  locatidns  of  all  pillboxes  in  the  area-tAll;  and 
finally,  the  substitution  of  grenades  for  blasting  caps  to 
blow  the  doors  off  German  pi  1  Iboxes.  ■C62>  Without  these 
inciivi.dual  acts  of  bravery  and  initiative,  the  94th  Division 
might  not  have  achieved  a  successful  river  crossing. 

4.  Flexibility:  Operational  and  organisational 

flexibility  were  major  factors  in  the  success  of  this 
Ciperation.  The  XXth  Corps'  Field  Order  No.  11  assigned  the 
94th  Division  the  mission  of  attacking  "...across  the  Saar 
betwi-'en  Saarbury  and  Hamm.  .  .  .  "  •C(S3>  Taben,  which  became  the 
division's  main  crossing  site,  was  actually  outside  the 

assigned  bridgehead  area.  Utilisation  of  the  Taben  crossing 
site  is  a  clear  example  of  operc^tional  flexibility 

contributing  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  crossing.  As  the 
operation  prcgr ssscd ,  further  flexibility  to  deviate  frcm 
plans  and  to  exploit  success  was  demonstrated  in  decisions  to 
stiift  both  unit  crossings  and  bridge  construction  to  Taben. 
The  94th  Division  demonstrated  or gani cati onal  flexibility 

during  the  crossing  operation  by  cross-attachi ng  companies  and 
battalions  between  the  regiments,  as  dictated  by  the  tactical 
situation,  without  a  loss  in  operating  efficiency. 

5.  Luck:  In  this  river  crossing,  as  is  probably  true 

in  liicrtny  iiiilitary  operations,  th,?  occurrance  of  unplanned 
events  had  a' si  gni  f  i  cant  effect  '-.i  the  outcome.  For  example, 
tfiK  first  squad  to  cross  the  river  at  Taben  was  fortunate 
vdrilo  in  heavy  fog  to  find  a  ladder  on  the  twelve-foot 

r 111  Pu  v.'.al  1  wfiich  enabled  the  squad  to  scaile  the  wall, 

"8-  P-237. 

□9.  ibid^ 

ididii  p.  2S8. 
i£i.dlj.  p.  299. 

62.  Ibidi_._  p.315. 

63.  Byrnes,  p.  2S3. 
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capture  initial  positions  on  the  -far  bank,  and  ultimately  led 
to  the  rapid,  unopposed  landing  o-f  other  members  u-f  tj.'? 
unit.C64j-  .  On  the  second  day  o-f  the  operation,  the  2d 
Battalion,  302d  Regiment  encountered  the  II  Battalion  o-f  tine 
11.1th  Pan^ercjrenadiers  while  attempting  to  clear  the  ridge 
road.  The  Germans  employed  grenades  to  halt  the  ur-it’s 
advance.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  Germans  seemed  to  be 
equipped  only  with  concussion  grenades  rather  than  "potati:) 
mashers"  C-fragmentati on  grenades]  which  would  have  -forced  the 
Americans  from  their  positions.  While  the  unit  found  itself 
in  a  "bottleneck"  which.  it  could  not  push  through, 
nevertheless  it  did  not  have  to  break  contact . -C65}  Another 
such  e>!ample  occurred  at  Serrig  where  an  American  platoon 
stumbled  into  and  managed  to  capture  the  German  artillery  fire 
direction  center  for  the  Serrig  area. {66>  At  Taben,  trucks 
supporting  the  bridge  construction  were  forced  to  approach  the 
site  along  a  narrow  road  covered  by  German  machinegun  fire. 
The  loss  of  a  single  vehicle  could  have  blocked  the  road  and, 
for  at  least  a  time,  the  crossing  site.  While  many  trucks 
were  hit,  none  were  disabled  and  no  drivers  were  i n j ured . -C67> 
Events  sucl'i  as  these  could  certainly  not  have  been  forseen, 
yet  tlieir  favorable  outcome  had  a  significant  effect  on  the 
success  of  the  94th  Division. 

6.  Additional  factors  on  the  German  side:  From  the 
German  perspective,  several  additional  factors  contributed  to 
their  inability  to  defend  against  the  rivdr  crossing  operation 
o-f*  the  94th  Division. 

a.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  th£it  German  units 
opposing  the  94th  Division  had  been  soundly  defeated  in  the 
push  through  the  Saar-Moselle  Triangle  and  had  suffered  losses 
of  some  60,000  men  dead,  wounded  and  captured. {6B>  The  purpose 
of  the  assault  crossing  was  to  retain  the  American  momentum 
and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  completely  manning  the  known 
main  defenses  of  the  Siegfried  Line.  This  goal  was  in  fact 
achieved  as  German  officers  later  reported  that  the  "defenses 
were  far  from  completely  occupi ed . f 69}  The  94th  Division 
correctly  assumed  that  the  enemy  was  both  confused  arid 
di  sor-gani  red  as  a  result  of  the  Saar-Moselle  Triangle 
act  I  c.in . -[70}  Thus,  time  to  recover  and  to  properly  prepa^re 
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positions  was  essential  to  the  German  de-fenses.  Time  is 
exactly  the  element  which  the  assault  river  crossing,  took  away 
■from  the  Germans. 

b.  The  second  factor  which  affected  the  Germans  in 
their  defense  efforts  was  a  feeling  of  isolation  on  the 
battlefield.  Individual  German  soldiers  occupying  pillboxes 
were  surrounded  by  the  seme  fog  which  hid  the  American  forces. 
They  were  unable  to  observe  any  movement  and  had  no  clear  idea 
of  what  was  occurring  on  the  battlefield.  The  result  was 
unaimed  fire  on  the  sounds  which  the  defenders  heard  in  front 
of  them.'CTlJ  This  factor  also  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
Germans  who  surrendered  without  resistance  to  the  initial 
crossing  elements  at  Taben. 

c.  Finally,  the  Germans  had  no  significant  reserve 
forces  in  the  ar^.  with  which  to  counterattack.  The  II 
Battalion  of  the  /llth  Panzergrenadi ers  was  committed  between 
Taben  and  Serrig  and  achieved  some  success  in  preventing  the 
total  consolidation  of  the  bridgehead  area. f72>  A  single 
battalion  available  as  a  counterattack  force  was,  however, 
totally  inadequate  to  prevent  a  successful  crossing  of  the 
Saar  River. 


e. 


71.  Roeschen,  p.  300. 

72.  Ibid. 
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V.  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  ACTION. 


A.  Immediate. 

1.  Clearly,  the  river  crossing  was  decisive. 
Within  a  43-hour  period,  two  regiments  (301st  and  302d)  had 
crossed  the  Saar  River  between  Taben  and  Staadt  and  had 
secured  a  bridgehead  one  and  one-halt  miles  deep. 

2.  The  immediate  impact  of  this  decisive  river 
crossing  was  that  it  had  .facilitated  the  rapid  crossing  of 
elements  of  the  10th  Armored  Division  which  assured  the 
capture  of  Trier,  a  key  communi cati ons  center  in  Western 
Germany. 


3.  The  successful  crossing  of  the  Saar  disrupted 
the  German's  near-term  objectives.  The  Germans  Id  expected 
to  hold  along  the  Saar  River  with  limited  forces  (economy  of 
force)  and  thus  free  up  other  units  to  move  north  and  defend 
against  the  anticipated  major  allied  offensive  by  General 
Montgomery’s  21st  Army. 

4.  The  crossing  of  the  Saar  provided  a  significant 
advantage  to  the  American  forces  in  that:  (a>  one  of  the  last 
formidable  terrain  obstacles  had  been  overcome  and  (b)  the 
.last  line  of  defense  had  been  breached  which  allowed  rapid 
advancement  toward  ‘the  Rhine. 

5.  Conversely,  the  Saar  crossing  caused  a 
significant  problem  for  the  Germans  because  there  were  few 
German  units  available  to  slow  the  American  advance  toward  the 
Rhine.  The  psychological  damage  inflicted  by  an  enemy  (U.S.) 
force  penetrating  the  German  home  land  probably  was  very 
devastating. 


LONG-TERM. 


1.  The  crossing  o-f  the  Saar  helped  to  accelerate 
the  Allied  push  to  the  Rhine  by  creating  a  broader  -front  o-f 
advance.  This  enlarged  -front  restricted  the  German  abilities 
to  concentrate  what  meager  reserve  -forces  they  did  have  in  the 
vicinity  o-f  the  main  Allied  e-f-fort  to  the  North.  In  short j 
the  crossing  was  not  pivotal  in  the  long-term  but  helped  to 
accomplish  or  speed-up  the  Allied  advance  to  the  Rhine. 

2.  The  crossing  did  not,  in  itsel-f,  place  the 
in  a  position  -from  which  they  could  not  recover. 

However,  the  crdssing  added  to  the  cumulative  affect  of:  (a) 
Allied  advances  elsewhere,  (b)  the  deteriorating  morale  of 
the  German  forces,  and  <c)  the'  dwi ndl i ng  material  resources 
(replacement  personnel,  ammunition  and  spare  parts). 


C.  MILITARY  LESSONS  LEARNED 


,1.  The  river  crossing  in  all  probability  did  not 
teach'  any  new  lessons  but  unquestionalbly  reinforced  old  ones. 


2.  These  same  lessons  are  still  applicable  today. 

They  are: 

<a)  Doctrine  works!  The  94th  Infantry  Division 
followed  the  "book".  With  less  than  12  hours  notice  for  the 
operation,  the  utility  of  a  well-founded  and  tested  doctrine 
enabled  the  division  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  crossing 
successfully. 

(b)  Maintain  momentum!  The  XX  Corps  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  German  defenders  were  probably 
very  disorganized  and  demoralized  after  their  defeat  and 
withdrawal  from  the  Saar-Mosslle  Triangle.  The  hasty  crossing 
maintained  the  momentum,  took  advantage  of  the  high  morale  of 
the  U.S.  forces,  and  took  advantage  of  German  confusion  and 
low  morale. 


(c)  Flexibility  and  Initiative.  It  was 
flexibility  and  initiative  which  er.abled  the  American  force  to 
achieve  the  crossing  in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
especially  in  view  of  the  lack  of  planning  and  preparation 
bafore  the  crossing.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the 
flexibility  of  selecting  crossing  sites  and  the  initiative 
taken  in  exploiting  the  successful  crossings  that  were  made, 
e.g.,  the  attaching  of  battalions  to  the  regiment  that  had 
successfully  crossed  and  secured  a  bridgehead,  vice  trying  to 
cross  at  a  site  where  stiff  resistance  was  continuing. 


<d)  Weather  and  terrain.  Although  the  weather 
was  not  planned  for,  that  is,  the  operation  was  not  dependent 
on  certain  weather  conditions,  the  fog  which  was  present 
diiring  certain  phases  of  the  operation  was  instrumental  in  the 
successful  crossings.  The  terrain,  which  was  not  favorable  to 
the  crossing  forces,  was  so  restrictive  to  a  crossing  that  the 
Germans  actually  disregarded  the  possibilities  of  the  American 
forces  to  cross  in  those  1  ess-t.han-f  avorable  terrain 
locations.  Again,  like  the  weather,  the  Americans  had  little 
latitude  in  their  choice  of  crossing  sites.  In  short, 
f  irabl  e  weather  (fog)  and  unfavorable  terrain,  had 
unplanned,  but  favorable  results  in  this  action. 
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23:  CORPS  OPERATIONS 

19  PEBRllARY  -  12  MARCH  1945 
MAP  NUMBER  I-REDUCTION  OF  SAAR-MOSELLE  TRIANGLE 
AND  CAPTURE  OF  TRIER 
19  FEBRUARY  -  2  MARCH  1945 
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